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Aotes. 
DANIEL DEFOE ON ASSASSINATION OF RULERS. 


By way of text, I quote from the proceedings 
of the Middlesex Sessions, as reported in the news- 
papers of Saturday, December 9, 1721 : — 

“On Tuesday last one Archibald Todd, who kept a 
ehandler’s shop in St. Giles’s-in-the-Fields, was try’d be- 
fore the Bench of Justices at Hicks’s Hall upon an In- 
Gictment for cursing his Majesty, and saying he hoped to 
see the Pretender here before Christmas; and that then 
pe Todd) would be the first that should venture 
his Life to shoot his Majesty King George thro’ the Head, 
which traytorous words he utter’d in the hearing of three 
Witnesses.” 


The above, and other similar overt offences 

the same time,* were but practical conse- 

of the doctrines then being inculcated by 

's Letters in The London Journal. The loyal 

and conservative newspapers, the legislature, and 

Public opinion, were roused to indignation. Go- 

vernment ing were taken against the 

journal, which were partially defeated by the 

subterfuge of utting forward Benjamin Norton 

Defoe,+ as its — printer and publisher; while 

the author of the Letters (John trenchard) trans- 

n his services to the British Journal, and I 
believe escaped the hand of justice. 


* A letter was picked up in Tower Street the same 
month, threatening the King and the Royal Family with 
death. —W . |... ; : 

+t He was the eldest son of Daniel Defoe. Unfortunately 

was no other connection between them.—W. L. 
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Among other papers, the Flying Post of Dec. 
14 to 16, contained a letter denouncing the prin- 
ciples so advocated; and as (for the purpose of 
refutation) it states Cato’s doctrine clearly and 
| succinctly, I quote it as follows : — 

“ That it is lawful, nay highly necessary for any Per- 
son, by any method, though never so base, to destroy all 
whom he takes to be Tyrants, Usurpers, or Oppressors of 
the Publick.” 

It could not be expected that so zealous a Pro- 
testant and loyal a subject as Daniel Defoe, who 
had written and suffered so much for the Revolu- 
tion, and the Succession of the House of Hanover, 
would remain silent. Hence the following Intro- 
ductory Letter by him in A plebee’s Original 
Weekly Journal, December 16, iy :— 

“ Sir,—It is easy to entangle a Cause by subtilty of 
Words, and by long Harangues ; and when Men are re- 
solv’d to impose artfully upon Mankind, they often make 
such Circumstances as may amuse and confound the 
Judgments of their Readers : This is call’d by the Moderns 
fineness of Reasoning : And it must be confess’d that Men 





by these Methods have frequently reason’d themselves 
and others into, and out of, the worst and the best Prin- 
ciples, as well in Civil as in Religious Affairs. Thus al] 
the most damnable Heresies, and even Principles destruc- 
tive of Religion itself, have been brought into the World ; 
and Fautors and Champions of Error have seduced Thou- 
sands from the true Religion ; nay, to testify the Anti- 
quity of it, the Devil thus deluded the first and best of 
| Women, persuading her, by his sophistick pretended 
Oratory, that it could be no Crime to encrease Know- 
ledge; that if the eating the Fruit would make her 
wise, it did not consist with the Goodness of her Creator 
to forbid it, and that such a Command must be the Effect 
of a jealous Knowledge of her being able to be a Goddess 
herself; or of Envy, lest she should attain to a Perfection 
of Knowledge equal to him that forbade it; with this 
hellish Oratory the subtle Fiend deluded the unthinking 
ambitious Soul of Eve, and brought her to commit Trea- 


| son against Heaven. 


“ By the same Arts, and deriv’d from the same Foun- 
tain, have we a secret hellish Plot carrying on among us 
at this Time, to deface all Principles of Christianity in 
the Souls of Men, and Principles of Loyalty in the Minds 
of Subjects : These two hellish Designs have been propa- 
gated by a set of Free-Thinkers and Deists in Religion, 
Independent Whigs, and such as set up even Heathenism 
for Christian Doctrine ; Principles which naturally lead 
us to be Commonwealth-Men, and Rebels in matters of 
Government, and Levellers in matters of Property. One 
would think that the late unnatural War, which ended in 
the most unnatural Murder that ever was committed 
since the Crucifixion of our Blessed Saviour, should have 
ingrafted in the mind of every loyal Subject a principle 
of Horror at the very Thoughts of Murder and Assassina- 
tion, let the Person propos’d be who it will: But we have 
a set of Men, who, having first made themselves popular 
by writing a News-Paper fill’d with Clamour at private 
Grievances, tho’ not sparing the King himself, are now 
instructing us in two Principles equally abhorr’d by 
all Christians, viz. Self-Murder, and Assassination of 
others ; both which the Christian Doctrine, much more 
the reformed Protestant Doctrine, abhors : The Authors of 
the London Journal have set up this new Undertaking, 
such I must call it; I do not doubt but the End will 
prove that the old Leaven is in the Lump, and that the 

| Doctrine of Kiva-Kiiiie is at the bottom of it all; 
| that they will tell us, some time or other, as plainly as 
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they dare, that if Justice, as they call it, is not executed 
on every Statesman who they please to call VILLALy, for 
that has been one of their most gentle Appellations, every 





| “Dr. Prideaux, who handled the point of the Death 
Julius Cesar, has done it with a Jost Moderation, thr 
with much Vigour and Soundness of Judgment ; and it 


wea - RARE BE | ow 








private Man has a Right to execute it himself; and as | byt of the _— weighty ay which he draws from 
this is but one Step lower than an Assault upon the Head | that History, that Divine Justice declared itself in that 
of all Government, "tis as a that = = — | —> — wd ae do who plead for it: For, 
are contain’d in the eral Proposal, and that this is but | says the eren r,* ursued every one of them 
a Preludium to at euaadention Monarchs, and Mo- | with such a just and remarkable Revenge, that they were 
narchy itself, as has been once already our case. We | every Man of them, cut off in a violent manner, in a short 
have had many Essays of this Nature in this Kingdom : | time after, either by their own or other Men’s Hands’ 
the first was — y EE a agg I > the —. %. aw — — could = ae “- he , deoald + Rig 
"s time, entitled Killing no Murder ; if ever the Killing veaS Men come upon the Stage, with whom, i 
pa potent Robber, or ental Thief in the World, was | Argument, the Declarations of Divine Justice were of kn > 
lawful, the laying H. on such a Wretch as Cromwell | Weight, neither would be allow’d to pass as anything in get 
must have been so; Julius Caesar = —. that he the = nathan the Veenciittiaidi a “B 
was not ; but Cromwell was much that Ju jus Cesar was We, I i eo ristian, who keep King 
not. Cromwell was the Murderer of the King, and even our Eyes up to the Hand of Divine Justice, have observ'd, litt 
of the Monarchy itself ; he was the Robber of his Country, | and considering Christians do ordinarily observe, how ® 
and of all Civil Right ; he overthrew not the Laws only, | Divine Justice pursues the Hands that are dipt in Blood ; Ar) 
but the Legislature itself; not the Lord’s — - | — Murtherers very rarely Escape the Vengeance they 
vernor, but the Government itself: and it is remarkable, | of Heaven. a 
that this very Parricide justified himself from the same | “Moreover, do we not take it for an evident Declara- = 
Example po, ht which these Men extol ; and his Flat- | tion of Divine Justice against the horrid Murther of les 
terers call’d him Bratus, and the Deliverer of his Country, | King Cuarves the First, of blessed Memory,That as in the S 
as may be seen in several of the vile Harangues made to Assassination of Julius Cesar, the Murtherers were pursued ~ 
him, and Poems made in Compliment to him and his | with such a just and remarkable Vengeance, that almost T 
Tyranny, on that Occasion. © Loyal Britons! How can | every one of them was call'd to an Account for it, and every aan 
you bear this Language in your Streets? Is not this one of the principal Actors in it was cut off in a violent man- tens 
making way for Rebellion and Blood? For Murder and | ner in a short time after! In like manner the Murtherers wl 4 
Assassination to rage again among you ? of the Archbishop of St. Andrews were brought to speedy 
“Tt may coqies Gane Time to follow these disguis’d Justice ; and those who escaped the Hand of Man, Ven- ont 
Phanaticks, = the Parts of their Sw ey an = — = not to live; of which I have pro- Capus 
The Scots Scribbler concern’d in this Libel, the London | mised you a farther Account. . 
Journal, could not fail of bringing hither those Tenets | “Nor did the Divine Justice satisfy itself in bringing ar A 
own’d upon the Scaffold by the bloody Murderers of the | the Actors of that direful Tragedy to their End,—I mean Work 
Archbishop of St. Andrews in his Country ; where they | that of the Murther of King Cuarves; but it overthrew to ths 
defended the Assassination of that Reverend Prelate on | the whole Usurpation; they sunk under the Blast of Count 
the very self-same Principles on which Brutus and Cas- | Heaven into all manner of Confusion, and at length in ort 
sius murder’d Julius Caesar. I shall give you a larger | Destruction and Death ; and this, considering Christians, try? 
Account of those two Assassinations, and set them in a | I say, cannot but take Notice of, as an open Declaration and 
clear View one against the —" and paste find that | f Divine — — — ae | sey ms by he Di fs 
the Reasons which these Men give for justifying | always, in all Ages, been understoc us; an it of . 
iRosten te assassinating Julius p aml ae obien by tie | good Princes, or of bad, Divine Justice has so warmly } 
Rebels in 1648, ‘or cutting off King Charles the First, | pursued their Murtherers, that very few have ever es- wh 
and by the Murderers in Scotland for assassinating and | eaped in the World who have lifted up their Hand against Right, 
"Sas ; : og ag js ieee ae me ae a we are arrived to an Age wherein we can say in the 
“” } . , e, “ - P : 
I shall pr sueee te ven, Ga he = oak, mer | what we please, and justify what we say: The first Ar- —_ 
haughty Wretch, and, that in his killing himself as he | gument brought to justify Brutus in the villainous Assas- Armie 
did, he was a rascally Coward ; that he neither under- | sination of Julius Cesar is, that Julius Cesar was an ill by the 
stood the Nature of Life, his own Fame as a Man, or his | Man, and the like: This has been the Foundation on usurp’ 
Duty to the-Commonwealth ; and I may add, that they | which all publick Murthers have been justify’d: Nothing which 
who have wickedly and profanely stil’d him the God-like | can be said of Julius Cesar which the Regicides — before 
Cato, as Mr. Dennis very handsomely expresses it, neither | le = —— a — be my pe te than th 
rstood y0d-li Jato’s Ci - » 2 q , e to speak o . ; 
a at Soy pt poy Be whas ~_ i | enter apen 0 ‘Vindication of Julius Cesar ; but as 1 am on 
ought to recommend as Patterns of Heroick Virtue to | speaking to Christians who live under another Law, part him be 
pas ay —— —— a step or = ——_ pod pean ays ies as ane ca 2. name, 
proving that these Men are Traytors too, as well as Pha- | yourselves, but gt ce GER 5 “so? wi 
naticks ; and the Treason lyes at the Bottom of all their | Christians, who give any Weight to Divine Laws, all which | 
Writings on these Things. © Pretence to justify the Act of Brutus, from the Crimes ot they 
“ ANTICATONIST. Action then, and that Brutus aa aly mien, 
. . ¢ rs r i re that Cesar had done 
This wes followed up in the same Journal of qos ony Lk nd 4 ) my A nod an poy 
December 23, 1721, thus: — | an Authority and Power as the People of Rome om Out 
“ Sir,—As we have new Doctrines as well as new Poli- | seives had, or as any of the — peor ED oe think ; 
i very 7, by - i y ? cutus, 
omen pa Me the Lond’ p A Le ae cana Eocene the. Benefactor, was & Traytor of De’ 
proceed a little further in the exposing that Libel, who now | and Martherer of his lawful Superior and Governor. al warde, 
declares against Heaven as well as against Men. | “To blacken Julius Cesar, in order to prepare to pro 
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him jastly murther’d, the London Journal takes the same | 
Method that the Conspirators did to animate one another 
in the Murther—namely, that Cesar had for his Title 
gly Power gain’d by Violence : That acquiring and ex- | 
ecising Power by force, is Tyranny ; nor, says the Jour- 
nalist, did ever any reasonable Man say, that Success was 
a Proof of Right. 

“Here he runs a length, needless to follow, about usurp- 
ing Power and calling it lawful Authority ; and at last 

ings his truly Phanatical Inference as follows : ‘ Against 
any Man,’ says he, ‘ using lawless Force, every Man has | 
a Right to use Force.’ Which is false ; for then a private | 
Man may go and assassinate the Person of any Prince, 
who his Country is at War with, which is a Thing all | 
good Men detest and abhor. | 

«But come we nearer to these new Advocates for the 
King-Killing Doctrine: Let us take our turn, and look 
a little who were they whom Cesar had thus Usurp’d 
upon, and how came they by those Liberties which he is 
said thus to have invaded ? Obtained they not the city 
they liv’d in, the Dominions they were possess’d of, the 
Country they rul’d in, by the same Robbery and Violence 
that he exercis’d over them? Were they anything more | 
or less than a Band of valiant Thieves, who merited to be 
rooted out from under Heaven? And shall Julius Cwsar | 
be censur’d for making himself the Head of this Bold 
Troop of Plunderers? Was not his Title to rule them 
as good as their Title to rule the Latines? And had not 
he as much Right to tyrannize over them, and to murther | 
and destroy them, as their Title was to attack the Tus- | 
cans, to besiege the Veientians, to make continual War 
upon the Samnites, to Murther the Citizens of Locri and of 
Capua, and many other Commonwealths and Cities, who 
they reduced by this like lawless Force ? 

“How came these People call’d Romans into the | 
World? How seated they in Italy? How arriv’d they | 
to that Country, which they then call’d their own dear | 
Country? How could Brutus have the Impudence to 
say he murther’d Cesar for the Love of His dear Coun- 
try? He should have said it was for the Love of that 
Land which the Thieves and Rogues his Ancestors had, 
by lawless Force, taken from the lawful Possessors of, and 
} rightfa’ Dominions they, against all Right and Jus- 

ce, . 

“But thus can Thieves and Robbers cant of Justice and 
Right, when they have got honest Men’s Goods and Lands 
in their Possession: And thus the Roman People, being 
themselves a Race of Thieves and mighty Robbers, had 
no Reason to object that Julius Caesar having led out their 
Armies to commit more Robberies in their Names, and 
by their consent, (for that it must be allow’d he did) 
usurp’d a little more Authority than they gave him; in 
which he did nothing but what he had been employ’d 
before to do upon other Nations, much more Innocent 
than they ; and for this Brutus murther’d him, which was | 
4 villainous Act in him, whatever Julius Cxsar had done ; 
and had no Principle in it but this, that he murther’d 
him because he would not rob anv more in the People’s 
hame, and with their Armies, as he had done before, but 
would rob by his own Authority, and in his own Name; 
which he had, Forsooth, every Jot as much right to do, as 
they had to do all that had been done before in their 
Names. 


“T am, Sir, 
“ Your most humble Servant, 
“ Anti-KinGo-K1.er.” 


Out of consideration for your limited space I 
think it better to break off here. The remainder 
of Defoe’s writings on the subject shall be for- 


warded in a short time. W. Lez. 
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PURCELL PAPERS, No. IV.*—“ FROM ROSY 


BOWERS.” 


“From Rosy Bowers,” may, I believe, claim 
to be, ng the whole, the finest secular Spprano 
song in the English language, and therefore some- 
thing of its history specially merits to be known. 
In the Orpheus Britannicus the music has simply 
this heading, very interesting, indeed, in itself, as 
coming, apparently, upon the authority of Pur- 
cell's widow : — 

“The last Sone the Author Sett, it being in his Sick- 
ness.” 

Dr. Clarke, in his Beauties of Purcell, entitles 
the song thus: “From Rosy Bowers. A Can- 
tata.” Now, in general, this word, Cantata, seems 
to convey the idea of a piece written expressly 
as chamber-music, and so far, therefore, is a word 
having the tendency to throw a singer off from 
the truest conception of the work. The ad- 
mirable song now to be considered is, however, in 
the strictest sense, what a modern would call a 
Scena, and was written for the character of Altisi- 
dora, in D’Urfey’s Don Quivote. This being the 
case, it really seems to have been a somewhat 
curious perversity upon the part of Sir John Haw- 
kins, that he should have penned such a paragraph 
as the following. The italics are mine : — 

“As to the chamber-music of Purcell, it admits of a 
division into vocal and instrumental ; the first class in- 
cludes songs for one, two, and three voices ; those for a 
single voice, though originally composed for the stage, 
were, in truth, Cantatas, and perhaps they are the truest 
models of perfection in that kind extant. Among the 
principal of these are ‘ From Rosy Bowers’ .... the 
incantation in the Indian Queen, ‘ Ye twice ten hundred 
deities,’ and that base song sung by Cardenio in ‘ Don 
Quixote, ‘ Let the dreadful Engines.’” 


Sir John, apparently, here considers, and, as I 
» eee. rightly, that a Cantata implies a _ 
of chamber-music, and then he mentions, as Can- 
tatas, three songs, all most eminently dramatic 
Scenas, and, consequently, requiring for their 
thorough appreciation and execution, a knowledge 
of the stage-situations and surroundings. 

So much having been offered as to these Can- 
tata ideas, it is now proposed to show, that the 
whole conception of Altisidora’s song is most 
highly dramatic; since it is strikingly calculated 
to afford every opportunity for displaying, not 
only the ability to perform a most varied recita- 
tive and air of the first class, but also the ac- 
complishments of dancing, and of action fitting to 
the varied music. 

As hardly anyone, now-a-days, ever thinks ot 
looking into D’Urfey’s works, the right Purcell 
Editor, when he comes, will, doubtless, deem it 
still the more advisable to state the general con- 
ception of the scene in which Altisidora’s mad 


* Vide 3" §. vii. 30. 
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song occurs. Altisidora then is to be understood, 
as wishing to penetrate Don Quixote with the 
rsuasion that she is quite overcome by love for 
im, and she offers, as if with the view of causing 





And now then, reverting to Altisidora’s song, 


| let us take note of the ensuing advertisement : — 


reciprocal feelings in that unparalleled Knight, to | 
isplay at once her abilities and her own feelings | 


in music, dancing, and action. All this, however, 
will perhaps be 
rtion of a speech for Altisidora, which occurs 
just before the Scena is introduced :— 
Altisidora.—* 1 intend to teize him now, with a whim- 
sical variety, as if I were possess’d with several degrees 
of passion—sometimes I'll be fond, and sometimes freak- 
ish ; sometimes merry and sometimes melancholy—some- 
times treat him with Singing and Dancing, and sometimes 
seold and rail as if I were ready to tear his eyes out.” 


According to these ideas, D’Urfey has written 
his song in what he calls five “ Movements,” with 
directi words attached, in this order, namely: 
“ Love, Gaiety, Melancholy, Passion, and Frenzy.” 
As to the composer, the student of Purcell finds 
himself warranted in believing that there has 
never been any musician who could have surpassed 
the strength and feeling with which Purcell has 
carried out the author's conception of the scene 
in question. 

Burney tells us that the eminent tenor- 
singer of the last century, Mr. Beard, used to 
sing “ From Rosy Bowers,” although, as we have 
seen, it is pre-eminently, a woman's song. How- 
ever, this fact, perhaps, tends the more to show 
the interest attached to the music in itself, even 
when stripped of such important adjuncts as its 
Sitting action, and its true personalities. Dr. Burney, 
however, has not told us another fact, which, it 
must be owned, does appear somewhat startling. 
Looking over the advertisements in the Daily 
Courant for the year 1704, I found that Richard 
Leveridge, the base-singer, had also laid hands 
upon Altisidora’s song, and, we must suppose, 
expected to please the public with it, from the 
manner in which it is particularised in the adver- 
tisement, for, it must be observed, that it is, com- 
paratively, wery seldom, in these old advertisements, 
that the songs to be sung are particularised. 
Take, for example, the two following tantalising 
advertisements, each from the Daily Courant for 
1704, and each partly relating to Purcell : — 

“At the desire of several Persons of Quality.—At 
Chelsea College, this present Wednesday, being the 7th 
of June, will be perform’d a Great Consort of Musick, 
in which the famous Signiora Francisca Margarita de 
PEpine will sing several English Songs of Mr. Henry 
Purcell’s.” , 

And again : — 

“At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present 
Tuesday, being the 13th of June, will be reviv’d a Play 
call’ The Rival Queens, or, The Death of Alexander the 
Great. With some of the best songs compos’d by the late 
Mr. Henry Purcell, and perform’d by Mr. Leveridge.” 


st explained, by citing the chief 


“At the Theatre Royal in Drury Lane, this present 
Thursday, being the 25th of May, will be a 
Comedy call’d The Constant Couple, or, A Pip to the 
Jubilee. With several Entertainments of Singi by 
Mr. Leveridge, particularly a Song compos’d by the late 
Mr. Henry Purcell, beginning ‘ From Rosy Bowers,” 


Another advertisement, only a few weeks later, 


| again brings Altisidora’s song before us : — 


“For the Benefit of Mr. Williams —At the Desire of 
several Persons of Quality. At the Theatre Royal in 
Drury Lane, this present Thursday, being the 29th of 
June, will be presented a Play call’d The Fatal Marriage 
sae All the parts being play’d to the best Advantage. 
With several Entertainments of Singing by Mr. Leveridge, 
particularly a Song compos’d by the late Mr. Henry 
Purcell, beginning ‘ From Rosy Bowers,’ &c.” 


Upon the — that the original singer of 
any celebrated song ought not to be pte ve 
in mere silence, I would note that in this case 
the original singer appears to have been Miss 
Cross (also often called Mrs. Cross). Miss Cross 
was evidently a performer of a certain mark in 
her day ; although, as to how far she was com- 
petent to do full justice to all the tasks of Altisi- 
dora, a friend studious in dramatic things tells 
me that no sufficient evidence exists. However, 
the following advertisement, which I find in the 
Daily Courant for 1705, will show that Miss 
Cross distinctly aspired to be at once the actress, 
dancer, and musician : — 

“ For the Benefit of Mrs. Cross. At the desire of several 
Persons of Quality. At the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
this present Thursday , being the 8th of February, will be 
presented a Play call’d Secret Love, or The Maiden 
Queen. The part of Florimel to be performed by Mrs. 
With several Entertainments of Singing and 
Dancing by her. Particularly a Dialogue compos’d by 
the late Mr. Henry Purcell, beginning ‘ Tell me why, 
my charming Fair,’ perform’d by her and Mr. Leve- 
ridge.” 

This is a very interesting advertisement, and 
we may safely affirm that it was not everyone, 
who, like Miss Cross, could thus have ventured to 
take an important part in one of Dryden’s plays, 
give a display of dancing, and sing, with the best 
base-singer of the day, a serious ‘duet composed 
by Purcell, and one absolutely requiring the true 
expressive style of singing, if any effect is to be 
attained. 

In conclusion, it is pleasing to remember, that 
at least one classical vocalist of our own time has 
been identified with Altisidora’s song. I allude 
to the late Miss Masson. I once had the pleasure 
of hearing that lady perform “From Rosy 
Bowers,” and am therefore able to offer a testi- 
mony to the truly earnest and impassioned style 
in which she gave the admirable composition of 
Purcell. P At¥rreD Rorre. 

Somers Town. 


Cross. 
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GENERAL LITERARY INDEX: INDEX OF 
SUBJECTS.* 

ori AND TARstHIsH: continued from 3r¢ 8. v. 440. 
Whilst proposing this specimen of a General 
Literary Index, I am compelled to apologise for 
the space it will occupy ; but, notwithstanding its 
length, I feel justified in offering it for insertion 
in “N. & Q.,”—inasmuch as it contributes, in 
the very important province of bibliography, to 
the fulfilment of its original Prospectus, wiz. to 
éform a most useful supplement to works al- 
ready in existence—a treasury for enriching future 
editions of them.” In Watt's Bibliotheca Britan- 


nica two works are mentioned on this subject, | 


which have not been noticed in this article, viz. 
De Navigatione Salomonis, by J. Blomius, 1660, 
&vo: and Pharus ad Ophir auriferum, by J. L. 
Hannemann, 4to, 1712. Query, does Matthew 
(Gwynne, in his learned treatise, Aurum non Aurum, 
&e., touch upon Ophir ? 

“ The views of those who maintain the probability of 
voyages by the Pheenicians to distant lands—who suppose 
them to have sailed to the amber-coast of the Baltic, and 
even hint at their having reached America—receive some 


confirmation from the accounts preserved by the an- | 


cients of the circumnavigation of Africa.” — G. C. Lewis 
(*N. & Q,,” 8°¢ §, vi. 61). 


Purchas (vol. i. ch. i., entitled, “ A large Trea- 


tise of King Solomon’s navie, sent from Ezion- | 


geber to Ophir,” and vol. v. p. 858), paid an early 
attention to this subject—the navigation of the 
Pheenicians, and the Ophirian voyage—which, it 
is probable— 

“ comprehended all the gulfe of Bengala, from Zeilan 
(Ceylon) to Sumatra on both sides; but the region of 
Ophir we make to be from Ganges to Menan, and most 
properly the large kingdom of Pegu, from whence it is 
likely in process of time the most southerly parts, even 
to Sumatra inclusively, were peopled before Solomon’s 
time.” —P, $2. 


Ophir (Opheir, Sophir, Sophora, the Sanscrit | 


Supara of Ptolemy, see Humboldt’s Cosmos, Bohn, 
vol. ii. p. 499), was a port to which expeditions 
were undertaken conjointly by Tyrians and Is- 
taelites, who sailed from Eziongeber, near Elath, 
on that branch of the Red Sea which is now 
called the Gulph of Akabah; see Purchas’s Pil- 
grimage, p. 777, and Clarke’s Progress of Maritime 
Discovery, p. Ixxx. sqg., who observes : — 

“ The first mention of Ophir in Scripture occurs in the 
Book of Genesis x. 29, 30 It afterwards appears in 
the name of a distant country, in the first Book of Kings; 
when the ships fitted out. by Solomon at Eziongeber, and 
conducted by Pheenician pilots, are described as bringing 
four hundred and twenty talents of gold from Ophir, and 

ug-trees and precious stones.” 


_Tt may be necessary, Clarke continues, to men- 
tion the opinions of other writers ; and first, those 
to whom venerable Purchas gave the appellation 
of “ owls,” 


* Continued from 3°¢ S. vii. 457. 


| . , : 
1. “ Postellus, Goropius Becanus, Arias Mon- 
| tanus, Vatablus, Possevinus, Genebrard, Marinus 
Brixianus, Sa, Eugubinus, Avenarius, Garcia, and 
Morney, place Ophir in Peru.” 

“ Arias Montanus (Bochart, Phaleg, pref. and ch. ix.), 
led by the similarity of the word Parvaim, supposed to be 
identical with Ophir (2 Chron. iii. 6), found it in Pera. 
This strange idea of one of the most learned Spaniards of 
his time—born 1527 A.p., died 1598—accounts for the fol- 
lowing passage in Ben Jonson’s Alchemist, Act II. Se. 1 :— 

* Come on, Sir, now you set your foot on shore 
In Novo Orbe. There’s the rich Peru ; 
And there within, Sir, are the golden mines, 
Great Solomon’s Ophir.’ 


Arias Montanus fancied that Parvaim meant in the dual 
number two Perus: one, Peru proper, and the other, New 
Spain.”—Smith's Dict., cf. Ovalle’s Historical Relation of 
Chile, ch. iii. (Pinkerton’s Collec., xiv.). 

Pfeiffer, in his Diffciliorum Scripture Locorum 
Cent. iii. Loc. xvi., enumerates other writers who 
found Ophir in America, viz. Geo. Hornius, De 
Orig. Americanorum, lib. vii. cap. 8, 9, 10, fusis- 
sime et Notis ad Hist. Sulpit. Severi, p. 207 
p. 188.]; Erasmus Schmidius, u¢ supra, “N. & Q.” 
3 8. y. 440; D. Dannhawerus, Coll. Psychol., 
p. 233. 

2. “Calmet, in his Prolegomena [ Dissertations, 
&e., vol. ii. t. 2, pp. 55—64], has written a long 
| dissertation to prove that Ophir was in Colchis, 
on the banks of the Phasis.” [Cf. his Dict. of the 
Bible, s. vy. “ Ophir.) 
| 3. “Cornelius a Lapide prefers the western 
| coast of Africa.” [Rennel, in his Geographical 
System of Herodotus, supposes there were distinct 
kinds of voyages performed by these fleets: that 
to Ophir from the Red Sea; and to the coast of 
Guinea from the Mediterranean. On the western 
coast of Africa, near Mozambique, there is a port 
called by the Arabians “Sofala;” which, as the 
liquids 7 and r are easily interchanged, was = 
bably the Ophir of the ancients. When the Por- 
tuguese, in A.D. 1500, first reached it by the Ca 
of Good Hope, it was the emporium of the gold 
district in the interior. In Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible, there is a reference to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, xi. 399. Herbert ( Travels, p. 368) says that, 
with a fair wind, Sofala might well be attained in 
a month’s time; whereas the voyage to Ophir 
was triennial. 

4. “ Vatablus [upon 3 Kings ix. |, Genebrard, and 
tobert Etienne, the island of St. Domingo, or 
Hispaniola.” Cf. Jackson’s Chronolog, Antiq., iii. 
350, seqg., and Cluverius, ZJntroduct. Geograph., 
p. 548. 

5. Juan dos Santos, Raphael de Volterre, Bar- 
ros, Ortelius, Thomas Lopez, Le Grand, Huet, 
Pluche, Montesquieu, D’Anville, L’Abbe Mignot, 
and Bruce, who is supported by Dr. Vincent 
( Voyage of Nearchus, p- 280, n. 284), are all in- 
clined to place Ophir in the kingdom of Sofala, on 
the eastern coast of Africa. 
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* Quatremére in a recently published treatise (Mém. de | Jure Maritimo, |. iii. c. 6, n. 2; Salianus, Anna, 
: f Acad. des Taser ions, tom. xvi. pt. ii. aval yg tye t. iii. p. 92; Cornelius a Lapide, Sanctius et oli; 
402), still maintains with Heeren, that Ophir is the east | 44 © jx, 1. 1 Regum; Petrus Ravanellus Biblioth 
coast of Africa. . . . Arabia and the Island of Dioscorides fons 159: Gerhardus J. Vossi ’ . 
to the south-east of the Straits of Babel-Mandeb, may be | °@¢7@, P. 200; “serhardus J, \ ossius, Lex. Et nol., 
regarded as affording intermediate links of connection | P- 350 ; Theoph. Spizelius, De Israelitis meri - 
between the Indian Peninsula and Eastern Africa, for the | canis, p. 34, seg.; et Martinus Lipenius, De No- 
combined commerce of the Hebrews and Phoenicians. . . . vigatione Ophyritica, p- 518 seqq.” (Pfeiffer. Op 
The trade to Ophir might be extended in the same man- | Gy /q 1704. 247). To these may Sy adel 
ner as a Phoenician expedition to Tartessus, might touch | 7 rm RB id » P. rt . his Hist ‘a E adder 
at Cyrene and Carthage, Gadeira and Cerne; and as one | ~~, ** - ous, Who, in HIS snsHorne . Lecles, Vet. 
te the Cassiterides might touch at the Artabrian, British wee) 331, assigns the locality to India : “ quem- 
and East Cimbrian coasts.”.—Humboldt’s Cosmos, Bohn’s | admodum et India auro, argento, simiis et na- 
d East Cimbri ”"—Humboldt’s Bohn’ 1 t Ind gento, pa 
edit., vol ii. pp. 500—502. Cf. Grotius ad iii. Reg. | yonibus, aut si mavis,. psittacis abundat;” and 
ix. 28. | remarks, that a voyage to the Arabian side of the 
Huet and others, see Purchas, pt. i., assert that | Red Sea would not have employed them three 
the Cape of Good Hope was often frequented and | years. 3IBLIOTHECAR. CHETHAM. 
doubled in Solomon's time. The facts on which | (To be continued.) 
the supposed law of monsoons in India is founded, | 
which seem so cogent that they induced the his- 
torian Robertson to place Ophir in Africa (Dis- | 
isitien on India, sect. 2), have been pointedly 
ied by Mr. Salt, in his Voyages to Abyssinia, | : 
p 103. ° yf; - | A faithful Account of the Distresses and Adventures of 
. - ‘ . a ee Cockt , Mariner, and Five ‘nglis! 
6. “Tho learned Jesuit, Jean Baptiste Ricciol, | 2ot™ Cockburn, Mariner, and. Five other Engishne 
who published his treatise of Geography and Hy- | don, 1730,— : : 
drography in Twelve Books at Boulogne, in 1661, | the following nessawe cocurs: — 
assigns Ophir to Sumatra; but Mr. Marsden, in “On the ae page our tun beso attend th 
. . . . | 4 ud dav 0 e rec ree 
his history of the island, does not subscribe to | friars, who were just come from over the mountains of 
this opinion. The passage in Riccioli (on the | Nicaragua . . . These gentlemen gave us some seegars 
merits of his work see “N. & Q.,” 1* vy. 235) | to smoke, which they supposed would be acceptable. These 
here referred to, is as follows: — are leaves of tobacco rolled up in such manner, that the, 
re r " P 


* Idcirco quinto dicimus probabilius esse nomine Ophir | ““TY® both for a as and tobacco itself. These the ladies, 
as well as gentlemen, are very fond of smoking ; but, 


comprehenda esse non solum Ceilanum, sed etiam Suma- | ; ; 
Au ~ shad Chersonesum, seu Malace aie de indeed, they know no other way here, for there is no such 
Peguvium, nec excludendas Javas aliasve Seenian pre- thing as a tobacco-pipe throughout New Spain, but poor 
awkward tools used by the negroes and Indians. 


Aictis locis proximas, aut littoralia Indie citra et ultra 
Gangem : ita enim cum 8. Hieronymo et Josepho sen-| From this account it would appear segars were 
Gunt Acosta, Bergeronus, Morisotus, Salianus, Tirinus; | unknown to English sailors sailing in the Spanish 
tum Ribera, Pererius, Barrerius, Barradas, Malvenda, et | main a hundred and twenty-five years ago Is 
alii peaes Pinedam, c: 16, num. 9, et ipse Pineda ibi. Ac- | - : : - e tet 
cedit Maffeius, lib. 16,” ete. | there any earlier mention than the above? It is 
i : : generally said their use came into England after 
_ The work of Pineda here intended is, Ad swos | the Peninsular war. I have, however, been told 
ta Salomonem Commentarios Salomon Previus, id | hy old officers, that the usual method of smoking 
ext, de rebus Salomonis Regis Libri octo, 1613, | there at that time was by the papelita, or by 
folio. He discusses the site of Tarshish in cap. | wrapping tobacco up tight in a piece of paper, 
xiv. {n cap. xviii. he enumerates all the Indian | aa as is done at present. The date of the in- 
gems, and records the discovery of the magnet by | troduction of any custom is most useful, not only 


EARLY MENTION oF SeGars.—In that very 
curious book called — 


an Indian herdsman of the same name : — as curious in itself, but as the means of detecting 

“Tn the above account,” adds Clarke, “I have neces- | literary forgeries. A. A. 
sarily omitted many authors, such as Josephus, St. Je- | poets’ Corner. 
rome, and Theodoret, who place Ophir in the Golden 
Chersonese of India; as well as Rabanus Maurus, Lucas | (Cyrmate AND Lanevacr. — Looking through 
Holstenius, and others, who fix it higher up in the Con- | Thomas Moore’s Diary recently, I met with the 
tinent.” f rs a od 2 mn 

: ‘ : Peg | following note (vol. ili. p. 267): — 
Pererius, says Sir W. Raleigh, takes it rightly | «1891. August 14th.—Dined at Lord Holland’s: com- 


for an island, as St. Jerome doth, but he sets it pany, Lord and Lady Sefton, Rogers, Humboldt, &e. 
at the head of Malacca; but Ophir is found | Humboldt mentioned at dinner, a theory of Volney A 
am the Malaccas further east. Book i. ch. viii. | think) with respect to the influence of climate 7 a 
“Oph P . t regi nt | guage; that in a cold, foggy, atmosphere, peopee Ss 
. af C088 FORUM TOGMUM, St TEFIONS VICINAS | ohaid to open their mouths, and hence the indistinctness, 
ia ndia Orientali, preter alios probarunt Caspar | and want of riclmess in the sounds of their language 5 
Warrerius, lib. De Ophira; Fr. Stypmannus, De | whereas, in a soft balsamic air, which the mouth willingly 
Navigat., 1. ii. ¢. 3, n. 35 sey. ; Joh. Loccenius, De | opens to exhale, the contrary effect takes place. 
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This “theory” is not Volney’s; it has a much 
earlier origin. Dr. William Falconer, in his able 
hook on the Influence of Climate, §c. on Mankind, 
quarto, 1781, says: — 


“The learned Dr. Arbuthnot* is of opinion that the | 


air, or rather the temperature, has some influence in 
, 


forming the language. The serrated close way of speaking | 


of the northern nations may be owing to their reluctance 

to open their mouths wide in cold air, which must make 

their language abound in consonants. Whereas, from a 

contrary cause, the inhabitants of warmer climates, open- 

ing their mouths — r, must form a softer language, 
yinding in vowels. 

a LAs 


Sm Rozert PEAKE, painter, picture-seller, and 
royalist commander was, according to Walpole 
(Anecdotes of Painters, ed. Wornum, 221) buried 


in the church of St. Stephen, London (no date | 


being given). 
David Lloyd (Memoirs, 577) says that Sir 
Robert Peake was buried at St. Sepulchre’s, Lon- 
don, with great military pomp in July, 1667. 
There can be no doubt that Lloyd is correct, 
and I hope this note may be of use to some future 
editor of Walpole’s work. S. Y. R. 


Cure ror THE Pracre. — The following clever 
mock prescription for the cure of the plague oc- 
curs in “A new boke conteyning an exortacid to 
the sicke. The sycke mans prayer. A prayer 
with thankes at the purificatid of women. A Con- 
solatid at buriall. 561, 8vo, B. L.,” noticed in 
Collier's Bibliographical Catalogue, i. 74: — 

“Take a pond of good hard penaunce, and washe it wel 
with the water of youre eyes, and let it ly a good whyle at 
your hert. Take also of the best fyne fayth, hope, and 
charyte yt you can get, a like quantite of al mixed toge- 
ther, your soule even full, and use this confection every 
day in your lyfe, whiles the plages of God reigneth. Then, 


take both your handes ful of good workes commaunded of 


God, and kepe them close in a clene conscience from the 
duste of vayne glory, and ever as you are able and se 
necessite so to use them. This medicine was found wry- 
ten in an olde byble boke, and it hath been practised and 


proved true of mani, both men and women. 
J . y . 


History or Coxe. — The following advertise- 
ment, fixing the period when coke first came into 
public use in this country, will no doubt be accept- 
able to any future historian of our coal trade. I 
do not find that it has been noticed by any writer 
on the subject hitherto : — 

_ “There is a sort of Fewel made by Charking or Calcin- 
ing Newcastle coals which burns without smoak, without 
fouling the furniture; and altogether as sweet, and is 
much more lasting and profitable then Wood or Charcoal ; 
it kindles suddenly, and is useful either for Chambers, 
Roasting of Meat, Drying of Malt or Hops, Woolcoming, 
Distilling, Preserving, or any such like employment. 

is Highness the Lord Protector, with the advice of his 
Council, have encouraged and authorised the making 


. Arbuthnot, Concerning the Effects of Air on Human 
ves, 1733, 


thereof in order to the preservation of the Woods of the 
| Nation. 


| “Ifany shall desire to make tryal of it for any of the 
| use aforesaid, which will cost little or nothing the exper™ 
| ment, they may repair to London at Northumi:ziand 

Wharff, near Chearing-Cross ; and according to the satix 
| faction they receive therein, they may be supplied fram 
time to time with what quantity they shall have oeca- 
sion to use. 

“Those that have made tryal of it, finde it very profit 
able to all those uses abovementioned. 

“Tt is also very useful for the ‘Tobacco Pipe burners.” 
Public Intelligencer, No. 139, from Monday, August 16 ta 
Monday, August 23, 1658, p. 764. 

This advertisement appears also in the sue- 
| ceeding number for August 30, but not in any of 
the previous numbers, so far back at least as my 
imperfect series extends, S. H. Harzowz. 


Querics. 


JONSON OR JOHNSON ? 


In his Curiosities of Literature, ii. 237 (edit. 
1863), Disraeli says: “I think I have seen Ben 
Jonson's name written by himself with an 4;” 
and in “N, & Q.” IS. ii. (the only volume, I 
believe, in either series, in which it is mooted), 

. 167, N. A. B. raised the question ; and, p. 23% 
Mr. HaLLIweELt answered it, beginning with — 
“ Ben Jonson: so the name was spelt by most of 
his contemporaries;’’ and then Me doubts of a 
MS. of the Underwoods being autograph, “ not 
merely because the poet spelt his name without 
the h, but because the verses in question are anly 
part of his Eupheme” (a part of the Underwoods). 

Now, Ben died in 1637; and I have before me 
a collection, printed in folio, of fifteen or sixteen 
Masques, consecutively paged from 1 to 159, but 
without a general title-page; pages 9 and 47, 
only, show the date of the printing of the two 
masques, of which they are the title-pages, the 
former in 1617, and the latter in 1621, while the 

' latest date of the performance of some of the 
others is 1630; and it is only on three of them 
that the author's name is given. Thus: op 
“ Pan’s Anniversarie,” presented in 1625, the in- 
ventors, Inigo Jones, Ben Johnson;” on p. 144, 
“ Love’s Triumph, performed in 1630, the Inven- 
tors, Ben Johnson, Inigo Jones ;” on p. 151, “ Chlo- 
ridia, personated in 1630, the Inventors, Ben JoAn- 
son, Inigo Jones.” (The precedence given to Ben’s 
name in the latter two, it will be recollected, 
was the cause of the great quarrel between him 
and his celebrated colleague.) With these masguas, 
and bound up with them, I have also before me, 
“The Magnetick Lady,” “A Tale of a Tub,’”” 
“ Underwoods,” with an “‘ Address to the Reader,” 
“Mortimer, his Fall, a Tragedie,” all printed in 
1640, and “The Sad Shepherd,” and “ The Divell 
is an Asse,” printed in 1641, and each ome af. 
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these, as well as the above-mentioned address to 
the reader, is “ By Ben Iounson ;” and, moreover, 
consecutively paged, “ Horace his Art of Poetrie, 
made English by Ben. Johnson,” “The English 
Grammar made by Ben. Johnson,”’ and “ Timber 
or Discoveries. By Ben. Johnson.” 

With this evidence, I have come to the conclu- 
sion, that from the surname of “immortal Ben,” 
the A should not be dropped. I must confess, 
however, that I do not adopt this conclusion 
without some sorrow, for the } 

Jonson has so thoroughly distinguished the poet 
from the great lexicographer and the innumerable 


host of others who bear the name of Johnson, that | 
I must always entertain for it what the French | 


well term, a prix d affection. 

Of the very general adoption of Jonson as the 
true spelling, I have an illustration in the works 
above mentioned. When I acquired them, they 
were not bound, and some of them were not even 
cut. On handing them to a binder, he asked me 
how I would have the volume lettered, and I 
answered, in writing, in the words which I then 
understood were on the poet’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, namely: “O, rare Ben Johnson.” 
On the binder sending home his work, I found 
that he had lettered the book accordingly, but— 
he was not a Cockney — he had dropped the A! 
A few years afterwards, in 1843, I, for the first 
time, saw the tomb (or mural tablet?) in the 
abbey, and the impression remaining on my mind 
is, that A occupied its proper place in the poet's 
name. URIC. 

Ville-Marie, Canada. 


DvucnessE D’'ABRANTES.—Can you inform me 
whether there are now in existence any de- 
scendants of the Duchesse of Abrantes, the cele- 
brated wit and beauty of the time of the First 
Empire; the widow of Marshal Junot, and her- 
self a princess of the ancient house of the Com- 
nenes? and if so, whether the Duchess of 
Abrartes, at present Lady of Honour to the Prin- 
cess Clothilde, is connected either by marriage or 
otherwise, with the family of the above-named ? 

Historicvs. 


BrsiioGRaPnican Querres. — 1. Menu de la 
Maison de ia Royne (Marie Stuart), par M. de 
Pinguille.” This work was privately printed 
some years ago. Wanted, the complete title, 
editor's name, &c., as I cannot find it in the 
British Museum Catalogues. 

2. Life of Charlotte Smith. 

8. Clarke’s Letters of Scottish Prelates. Wanted 
ee titles, authors’ names, &c. of the two 


4. The Marchmont Papers, ed. by Sir G. Rose, 
must surely be in the British Museum, yet I 


ong-used name of 








cannot find it, either under “Marchmont” o, 
“ Rose.” * P.M.S. 


BoreLer.—Can you refer me to any informa- 
tion respecting the Ralph Boteler, living in the 
time of Teawaed I., who married Maud, one of 
the daughters and co-heirs of Philip } ion 
by whom he had a son and heir, also called 
Ralph ? P. 8. C. 


Luis pk Camonns.— A few weeks ago, in a 
provincial newspaper, under the head of “ Art 
Science, and Literature,” it was stated that sme 
unpublished poetry of Camoens had been found 
amongst the MSS. in the possession of the Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. I should be glad to know 
from any of the correspondents of “N. & Q” 
whether this statement is true, and if so, to have 
a reference to some further notice of so interesting 
a discovery. 

A description of the public monument lately 
erected nie royal auspices in honour of the 
poet, from any recent visitor to Lisbon, would 
also be very acceptable. E. H. A. 


Srr Samvuet Ciark.—Some time since I sent 
you a query respecting Sir Samuel Clark, Sheriff 
of London. I now find from Berry's Hants, 
page 341, that he was knighted in 1712. He is 
there described of West Bromwich, but the only 
issue given is his son Samuel; in addition to this 


| child he had a daughter, and possibly had other 


children. Where can I obtain particulars of his 
family, and with whom they intermarried, and 


| when ? ¢ Groree Pripgavx. 





Highbury New Park. 


Cusan Use or Spanish Worps,—I shall feel 
much obliged to any of your correspondents who 
can give me any information respecting the Cuban 
local use of the following Spanish words. They 
are generally terms relating to manufactures, many 
of them being connected with the sugar manufac- 
ture. If any of them are not merely provincial, 
they have been omitted in all dictionaries I 
have access to: —Aguijones con casquillos de 
hierro ; agujas jalmeras; alcayatas (the Diction- 
aries only say “hooks”); aretes (ear-rings of 
ear-pendants); arcilla; bombones de hierro 6 
cobre ; balometros; barrenas llamadas pasadoras; 
bocamangas de carretas; cachimbos; cubos de 
metal para pistoleras ; catresde madera con tera; 
carrilleras para morriones ; corones para trapiches ; 
furos para hormas; guatacas de cubo; [ven 
brisas para mesa; guardabrisas para candeleros ; 








[* The Marchmont Papers, 3 vols. Lond. 8vo, 1831, are 
entered in the Old Catalogue, Press mark 1209, h—Ep. 

(+ Sir Samuel Clark, citizen and skinner, was ¢ 
sheriff of London and Middlesex, on June 24, 1712; sworn 
and sealed bond on July 1, 1712. Has our correspondent 
consulted his will in the Prerogative Office? Vide 
“N. & Q.” 2>4 8. xii. 337.—Ep.] 
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iagot ; fallebas ; fuminos para dibujar ; escantil- | 
Jones de carpintero; gatos 6 lirones @e hierro ; 

ingas de candelero; hachas de viento; hebillas, 
f billones, 6 grampas con sus; pasadores para 
carruages; heniqueu 6 susquil; huacal; mar- 
cadores de tonelero; marcarios de zapatero ; 
machiembrados para carpinteros con sus hierros. _ 

A Spanish writer, disparaging the character of 
instruction given in the South American schools, 
says that the highest attainment made was the 
art of making “jeroglificos de estile pastrano.” 
What is the meaning of the last word ? 

Coton y Lvco. 

Tar Episcorpa Dress.—Can any reader of 
“N, & Q” fix the date of the first assumption of 
lawn sleeves by Anglican bishops as a portion of 
their ecclesiastical attire ? I can find no authority 
for the costume. When was the canonical dress 
of bishops, in church, generally discontinued ? 

Cc. W 

Extremity, ExtREME.—Perhaps some of your 
readers will kindly explain the exact difference 
between these words as used by the Chorus at 
the conclusion of the first Act of Romeo and 
Juliet : — 

“ But passion lends them power, time means, to meet, 

Temp’ring extremities with extreme sweet.” 


A. H. K. C. L. 


Havr Pireck.—Can any one kindly tell me 
what probably would be the size of a hauf pleck 
about 300 years ago? According to Halliwell a 
pleck is a place, plot of ground, small enclosure, 
field. In toda’s Johnson it is a place. 

H. W. CooxKEs. 


Hotzorx: Gzorce anp Bive Boar. — Can 
any one inform me where I could obtain a 
mnt of Middle Row, Holborn, just executed 

m another in Faithorne’s Ichnographical De- 
lineation of London (temp. Charles I.) ? 
information appeared in “ Archeology of the 
Month” (June), Illustrated London News. I wrote 
to the editor, but he never replied. 

I also wish to know if any print exist of the 
late “George and Blue Boar” 7 Holborn ?—a 
place most interesting in English history as the 
scene of the finding of Charles I.’s letter in the 
saddle, by Cromwell and Ireton.* 

A. P. Watton. 


Worps cuancep rn Meanrye: Honzsty.— 
Has not this word undergone a change? For- 
merly it had that of honour, as, “ Honesty (pro- 
perly honour) is the best policy ;” “ Make Biddy 
an honest (honourable) woman;” that is, by 


[* The “saddle letter,” we believe, is now considered 
a palpable forgery, as its contents remained unknown till 
nearly a century after it was said to have been discovered. 


This | 


Vide D’Israeli’s Commentaries on the Life and Reign of | 


les I. v. 323.—Ep. ] 
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taking her to church instead of living with her 
out of wedlock. The distinction is important. 
NEWINGTONENSIS. 
M. E. Jones.— This lady is author of The 
Lake and other poems (printed at Liverpool), 
1844. Can any of your readers give any informa- 
tion regarding the authoress, or tell me whether 
she has published any other works ? Rt 


Lits, or Lyts Famriy.— Could any of your 
readers inform me, Ist, if there is anything known 
about Roger de Lit, who was a scholar at Eton in 
or within five years of 1560? 2ndly. Is there 
any record of the Lits, Lyts, or De Lits having 
settled in the Isle of Thanet? H.C. M. Lyrs. 


Sir James Macponaup. — Information is de- 
sired on the following points in the life of Sir 
James Macdonald of Knockrinsay, Knight, the 
last chief of the Clandonald of Kintyre and Isla : 

Ist. Regarding hisescape from Edinburgh Castle 
in May, 1615. His cousin Ranald M‘Donald 
helped him, and the keepers were suspected of 
conniving at his escape; but I can find no in- 
formation as to the manner of it. 

2ndly. Regarding his residence in Spain (from 
1615 to 1620) to which he fled, and re: on it is 
said, “ he was favoured by the king.” In 1618, 
the Earl of Argyle, who had driven him from 
Scotland, repaired himself to Spain, on his conver- 
sion to Roman Catholicism; and there is some 
allusion to the twoScotchmen there plotting against 
the government of their own country. 

3rdly. Regarding his residence in England from 
1620, in which year he was recalled from Spain 
and pensioned by James L, to 1626, when he died. 
The only information on this point, known to me, 
is contained in a few of the original letters of the 
Melrose Papers printed for the Abbotsford Club, 
and in the Thanes of Cawdor, printed for the 
Spalding Club. F. N. Hamiton. 

Edinburgh. 

EnGrAvED Ovtiines.—I lately selected from 
a printseller’s portfolio two engraved outlines, 
which seem to have formed part of an octavo 
volume. They are numbered respectively vii. 
and viii. Opposite to each are verses in letter- 
press not paged. No. vii. represents a large square 
with a cathedral of Palladian architecture and 
palatial houses, rather dilapidated. Four stalls 
and a dozen poor-looking customers occupy the 
ground. The lines are :— 

“ Mother of praise and chosen seat of health, 

Blest with firm uncontaminated faith, 

Where the seven virtues found their safest home ; 
I see thee now barren of ornament, 

With sorrow robed, and brimming o'er with vice.” 

No. viii. is a grove with a draw-well. An ec- 
clesiastic richly draped, or rather heavily laden 
with crosses, and several priests are looking into 
it: — 
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“ This strange well a treasure may hold, 
Richer than silver, richer than gold. 
Cheerfully drink, piously think, 
"Tis the water of life you are suffered to drink.” 
I think the engravings are not more than fifty 
years old. The vendor bought them in a lot, and 
could give no account of them. Perhaps some 
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reader of “ N. & Q.” may know their meaning, or | 


to what book they belong. E. J. F. 


Qvotations.— Who are the authors of the fol- 
lowing quotations? The first is — 
“All goeth but Goddis will,” 
and is prefixed to one of Mrs. Browning’s poems, 
(The Island.) The second I came across in an 
old number of the Cornhill Magazine. 


was as follows: — 
“ Dites moy ot: n’en quel pays, 
Est Thais la belle Romaine, 
Archipiada ne —— 
Qui fut sa cousine germaine ? ” 

My memory fails to supply the name wanting 
in the third line. There was asecond verse which 
ended thus: — 

“ Mais ou sont les neiges d’autant ?” 
ORTELENSIS, 


Whence the adage — 


“Grecum est et non legitur.” 


Is it a mediseval gloss ? A, O. V. P. 


SHAKSPEARE’S Broeur.—Can any of your 
readers inform me in what No. of the West- 
minster Review there appeared (some years since) 
an article on the probability of Shakespeare having 
pronounced English with a brogue. W. 


TerrmLe Durt.—In the Romance of London, 
Mr. Timbs describes a terrible duel, in the time 











I forget | only a copy of your countenance.” It has been 


the title of the article in which it occurred, but it | 





[84 S. VIII. June 8, "65, 





Marta,J ci1A Youne is author of a book called 
Voltairiana, 4 vols. published about 1800. Does 
this miscellany consist of translations from Vol- 
taire’s works ? RL 





Queries with Answers. 


“ A Copy oF your CounTEeNANcE.”—I write 
to ask if any of your correspondents have ever 
heard the phrase, or can trace its origin, of “ That 
is a copy of your countenance,” meaning, a de- 
ception? as if one should say, he did not wish 
to do anything it was well known he wished 


| to do, and some one should answer, “ Oh, that is 


an old phrase used habitually from father to son 
in a family of my acquaintance, but none of them 
can say where the phrase came from. There is 
an idea, out of Don Quixote. Hf. M. Herons. 

[The phrase, “That is a copy of your countenance,” 
which we have occasionally heard, but which is not of 
frequent use, civilly implies, “That is not spoken sin- 


cerely,” “ You have used disguise, you have prevari- 


| cated.” 


If “copy,” in this expression, “ copy of your 


} countenance,” is to be taken in the ordinary sense of the 
| word, the allusion may be to the copy, or impression, of 


| 


of James L., between a Duke of B and a 
Lord B concerning a Countess of E . 
Who are the three persons alluded to?* E. H. | 


| 
TovrvameEnts.—In the Chronicle of the o- 
Friars, printed for the Camden Society, I find, 

| and which, at different periods, has been designated by 


under the date of 1411, the following entry : — 

“ xiie A° [Henrici IV.] Thys vere there came a 
Cardinelle to London. 
ware in Smythfelde.” 

Is there anywhere any account to be found of 
these doings at Smithfield ? MELETES. 





t° There is some obscurity in the account of this “ ter- 

rible duel.” The details of it are printed in Dr. Millingen’s 
History of Duelling, ii. 14—21. The Doctor states that 
the narrative was found in manuscript in the library of 
Mr. Goodwin, author of The Life of Henry VIII., and 
signed R. Deerhurst, and that “the duel was fought by 

‘ two gentlemen of that period.” Now Thomas Goodwin 
was the author of The History of the Reign of Henry V. 
fol. 1704, not of Henry VIL Can Mr. Timbs fix the 
date of the occurrence in the reign of James I. ?—Ep.] 





And menny justes and batteles | 


an engraved plate, which, as we know, totally reverses 
the plate itself, making left hand right, &c. “That is a 
copy of your countenance,” i. e. quite the reverse of the 
reality. We would, however, suggest that the word 
“copy” itself may, in this particular instance, be the 
modern representative of some older term signifying con- 
cealment or disguise. } 


Brack Warprers.—Was any Scotch regiment 
ever known as Black Warders, or Black Watch? 
Supposing such to have existed, can any sub- 
scriber give a list of names of officers, or refer to 
any source where such list could be obtained 
about the years 1615-1625 ? 
. T. W. CrarKke. 

[The corps, which has been known for more than a cen- 
tury under the appellation of the 42nd Highland regiment, 


the titles of its successive commanders, as Lord Craw- 
ford’s, Lord Sempill’s, and Lord John Murray’s Highlan- 
ders, was originally known by the name of the Reicudan 
Du, or Black Watch. This was an appellation given to 
the Independent Companies of which the regiment was 
formed. It arose from the colour of their dress, and was 
applied to them in contradistinction to the regular troops, 
who were called Red Soldiers, or Seidar Dearag. From 
the time they were first embodied, about the year 1729 or 
1730, till they were regimented, the Highlanders con- 
tinued to wear the dress of their country. This, as it con- 
sisted so much of the black, green, and blue tartan, gave 
them a dark and sombre appearance in comparison with 
the bright uniform of the regulars, who, at that time had 
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coats, waistcoats, and breeches, of scarlet cloth. Hence 


the term Du, or Black, as applied to this corps.—Stewart’s | 


Shetches of the Highlanders, i. 223-261.) 


Horpery’s “Dance oF Deatu.”—I have before | 


me two editions of this work—one engraved by 
Hollar, and the other by Deuchar. The former 
edition has thirty subjects, and Deuchar’s has 
forty-two. In Hollar’s edition there are four sub- 


jects not in Deuchar’s; and in Deuchar’s there | 


are sixteen subjects not in Hollar’s. Deuchar’s 
edition is dated 1786; Hollar’s has no date, but 
the letter-press descri tion looks like type of the 
end of last century. Will any reader of “ N.&Q.” 
be kind enough to give a list of Iolbein’s un- 
doubted subjects in the “ Dance of Death ” ? 
James J. Lams. 

Underwood Cottage, Paisley. 

[The following is a list of the engravings in the first 
edition of Holbein—viz. Imagines Mortis, Lugduni sub 
scuto Coloniensi, 1547. They are forty-nine in number— 
1. The Creation of all Things; 2. The Temptation ; 3. 
The Expulsion from Paradise; 4. The Consequences of 
the Fall of Man; 5. A Cemetery ; 6. The Pope; 7. The 
Emperor ; 8. The King ; 9. The Cardinal; 10. The Em- 
press; 11. The Queen; 12. The Bishop; 13. The Duke; 
14. The Abbot; 15. The Abbess; 16. The Gentleman; 
17. The Canon ; 18. The Judge ; 19. The Advocate ; 20. 


The Magistrate ; 21. The Preacher ; 22. The Priest ; 23. | 
The Mendicant Friar ; 24. The Nun; 25. The Old Wo- | 


man; 26. The Physician ; 27. The Astrologer; 28. The 
Miser ; 29. The Merchant; 30. The Ship in a Tempest ; 
31. The Kuight ; 32. The Count; 33. The Old Man s 84. 
The Countess; 35. The New Married Lady; 36. The 
Duchess; 37. The Pedlar; 38. The Husbandman ; 39, 
The Child; 40. The Soldier; 41. The Gamesters; 42. 
The Drunkards; 43. The Idiot Fool; 44. The Robber; 
45. The Blind Man; 46. The Waggoner; 47. The Beg- 
gar; 48. The Last Judgment; 49. The Allegorical Es- 
cutcheon of Death. } 


Giorreyuam Maxor, Sussex, —I am at pre- 
sent residing upon a farm called Glottenham, 
within one mile of Robertsbridge, Sussex, Sale- 


hurst parish. In the rear of the farm buildings | 


are the remains of a castle or castellated building, 
with the moat at present quite dry. The ground 
s an offshoot of Etchingham parish, though Etch- 
Ingham is distant some five miles. Can any of 
your readers give me information concerning these 
ruins? I can only ascertain in the neighbour- 


hood that they are believed to be the remains of | 
‘castle, upon the strength of which my landlord | 


calls his estate Glottenham Castle. Any informa- 
ton regarding Glottenham would also oblige. 
; G, E. M. 
[The manor of Glottingham in Mountfield is a portion 
of the rental of “Castle Guard” rent due to the Duke of 
Newcastle. The various grants of the crown connected 
with “the Castle and Honour of the Rape of Hastings,” 
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seem to imply a manorial jurisdiction over the whole 
rape, appendant to the tenure of the Castle. Horsfield 
(Susser, i. 563), informs us, that “Glottingham is a 
manor on Mrs. Righton’s estate. In a wood, called the 
Castle Wood, is the site of the ancient mansion ” [of the 
Etchingham family ?]; “a space of seven rods by ten 
rods is contained within the foundations. As the adjoin- 
ing farm is called Mountfield Park, it is probable there 
was once a park belonging to this mansion. The space is 
completely surrounded by a moat, now nearly dry.” Some 
particulars of this locality may also be found in Rouse’s 
Beauties of Sussex, i. 23, and in Sir W. Burrell’s Sussex 
Collections in the British Museum, Addit. MS. 5679, 
p. 333.] 

AN IRONICAL CoMPLIMENT.— 

“ He, i. e. Bp. Hacket, did not live to finish the palace 
(at Lichfield), nor did his successor, Wood, though rich, 
willingly do anything to it. Sir Simon Degg, a gen- 
tleman of that country, to incite him to undertake it, 
dedicated to him a book entitled The Parson’s Counsellor, 
and then in the preface compliments him upon the sub- 
ject of having most nobly restored to the church that 
demolished fabric for the good of his successors, although 
at the time he had not so much as turned over one single 
stone towards it. But I think the good Abp. Sancroft by 
his authority forced him at last to do something, though 
full against his will. So vast is the difference in the 
moral characters of men under the same call and obliga- 
tion.” — Life of Lord Keeper Guildford, i. 280. 
E. H. A. 

[Dr. Thomas Wood, who was a thorough Puritan, be- 
came Dean of Lichfield in 1663. Bishop Hacket com- 
plains frequently and in no measured terms of his ob- 
noxious conduct there. See the Bishop’s correspondence 
with Abp. Sheldon in the Tanner MSS. xliv. 66, 69, quoted 
in the Surtees Society’s Miscellanea, vol. xxxvii. p. xiv. 
Dr. Wood became eventually Bishop Hacket’s successor 
at Lichfield, through the unworthy intervention of the 
Duchess of Cleveland, whose favour he gained by contriv- 
ing that his niece, a wealthy heiress, to whom he was 
guardian, should marry the Duke of Southampton, the 
Duchess’s son by Charles II. His subsequent gross and 
flagrant neglect of his episcopal duties led to a remarkable 


| and unusual exercise of discipline on the part of Abp. 


Sancroft, namely, the suspension of Bishop Wood from 
his episcopal dignity and functions, which took place in 
April, 1684. The instrument of suspension, taken from 
Archbishop Sancroft’s registers at Lambeth, is printed in 
The Bishop submitted 
some time after, and the suspension was taken off in May, 
1686.) 
Replies. 
MINIATURES ON IVORY. 
(3 8, vii. 458.) 

In reply to the query of Mr. Beck relative to the 
date of miniature painting on ivory, I beg to state 
that I have in my possession a miniature which 


may throw some light on the subject. I was un- 
fortunately unable to take it to South Kensington 
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| 
till I was informed by those who were arrang- | 
ing the collection of miniatures that it was too | 
late for them to receive it; it is therefore not ex- | 
hibited. 

It is a miniature, or rather a small picture, 
painted on ivory, 64 inches long, and 1} inches 
wide, and represents Frederick V., Elector Pala- | 
tine, and his wife Elizabeth, daughter of James I. of 
England, afterwards King and Queen of Bohemia. 
They are represented as walking on a tefrace ac- 
companied by two attendants, and in the back- 

und is a bird's-eye view of the Castle of 

Jeidelberg and its gardens, to which the elec- 
tress is pointing with her fan. It is painted in 
transparent water-colours on ivory, and is exe- 
cuted with the most minute accuracy. The 
figures are delicately stippled, the remainder being 
painted in the same manner as the illuminations 
of ancient manuscripts. The architectural details 
of the castle are given with such minuteness as to 
enable me to fix the date of the painting. 

The elector was married in 1613, and in 1614 
took upon himself the government of his electorate. 
During his short reign, between 1614 and 1619, 
he carried his castle-palace of Heidelberg to its 
greatest extent of splendour. He raised the “ big 
towers,” building on the top of it a large circular | 
saloon. He erected the “ Bnglish Building ” for 
his wife on the northern rampart ; he transformed 
the old chapel of the Rupert’s Buildings into a 
royal hall, substituted a platform with a balustrade 
for the high roof of the building where the great 

n was kept; and, lastly, filled up the “ Round 

tion,” substituting a handsome balustrade for 
the original parapet. These works were all com- 
pleted in 1619, and in the month of September of 
that year he and the electress left Heidelberg for 
Prague to accept the crown of Bohemia, and never 
afterwards returned; for the Thirty Years’ War 
then broke out, he was put under the ban of the 
empire, and being deprived of his dominions, he | 
and his queen became fugitives on the face of the 
earth, and never again visited Heidelberg. 

All the above alterations in the castle, even the | 
balustrades, are most minutely given in the minia- 
ture, which agrees in the very smallest detail | 
with a view of the castle taken in 1619, and it | 
consequently could not have been painted before | 
that year; and it can hardly have been painted | 
later, for it is not likely that any artist would 
have represented the elector and electress standing 
in state on a terrace, pointing with pride to their 
magnificent castle after they had been deprived of 
their dominions, and were houseless wanderers on 
the world at large. Moreover, the “Octagon 
Tower” at the corner of the castle is represented | 
entire, and just as it was in 1619. In 1622 and 
1628 the castle underwent two sieges, in one of 
which the upper portion of this tower was de- | 
stroyed, and was not rebuilt till 1649, and then it 


| tus” and “ Jubileum.” 


was not restored in the same form it had in 1619, 
if the 


| and as it is here represented. So 


architecture is any guide, this painting and vie 
of the castle must have been done pe bm 1619 


| and 1623. 


Frederick died of the plague at Mayence, 1632 
and Elizabeth died in London, 1662. ‘I am there- 
fore disposed to fix 1619 as the date of the paint- 
ing, that being the only time when the elector and 
electress could have been properly represented as 
pointing with pride to the splendid palace which 
they had only just finished. The style of painting 
is not that of a later period, and the costumes 
quite correspond with the time. * 

The miniature is most probably the work of 
some German artist. It is imbedded in an ivory 
frame, with a wavy moulded border round it; 
and the whole is so closely glued up within an 
outer frame under a glass that it cannot be taken 
out to be examined without breaking it to pieces, 
It is enclosed in a box of walnut wood, with a 
sliding lid. This may be a single and exceptional 
work, but it is quite clear that the art of painting 
with transparent water-colours on ivory was un- 
derstood early in the seventeenth century. It is 
not possible to see whether it is painted on a thick 
piece of ivory or a thin sheet, but I should rather 
suspect the former; and I am disposed to think 
that the sawing ivory into thin sheets for painting 
was the consequence of there being a demand for 
it as a ground for miniatures, in substitution of 
the card and vellum of the earlier artists. 

Octavius Moreas, 

9, Pall Mall. 


JUBILEES OF THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
(3" 8. vii. 440.) 

Lists of the great or ordinary Jubilees may be 
seen in many Catholic treatises of theology and 
canon law, such as Bouvier, Traité des Indulgences 
et du Jubilé, translated by Canon Oakeley ; and 
Ferraris, Prompta Bibliotheca, arts. “ Annus Sane- 
But the following is 8 


| correct list of the greater Jubilees : — 


Popes. aD. 
Boniface VIII. : . . . . 1300 
Clement VI. ° ‘ , 7 . 1350 
Urban VI. . ‘ 4 . . 1390 
Nicholas V. ° ; ° . . 1450 
Paulll. . . . ‘ : . 14% 
Alexander VI. . é F ‘ ‘ 1500 
Clement Vil. . ‘ ‘ . . 1525 
Julius III. a ° mn , . 1550 
Gregory XIII. . ‘ ‘ ‘ , 1575 
Clement VIII. . é ; : . 1600 
Urban VIII. . ; K F . 16% 
Innocent X. d : ; : 1650 
Clement X. ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ F 1675 
Innocent XII. . : ‘ . ‘ 1700 
Benedict XIII. . - . : : 1725 
Benedict XIV. . ° ‘ : . 1750 
Pius VI. . ‘ - : : . 17% 
Leo XII. . ; , ‘ . . 18% 
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I presume that = correspondent requires a | 


list of the ordinary Jubilees only. The ~~ have 
been accustomed to grant extraordinary Jubilees, 
occasionally in times of great necessity, or for ob- 
taining pafticular favours from heaven. There 
have been moreover ordinary Jubilees granted for 
rticular dioceses. And of late years extraor- 
or Jubilees have been granted: in 1829, by 
Pius VILI.; in 1833 and 1842, by Gregory XVL ; 
in 1847, 1850, 1854, 1858, and in the present year 
1865, by the reigning pontiff Pius IX. F. C. H. 


Your correspondent A. O. V. P. will, I think, 
find the required information respecting the “ Ju- 
bilees of the Roman Catholic Church,” in Stave- 
ley’s Romish Horseleech, chap. ix., “On Jubilees 
and Pilgrimages,” pp. 85—96, edit. 1779. At 
least, a perusal of R +: chapter referred to will re- 
pay the reader, as it throws considerable light on 
the doctrines and practices of the Church of 
Rome. E. C. Harrerton. 

The Close, Exeter. 


SHAKESPEARE FAMILY. 
(3" S. vii. 175, 498.) 


The name of Shakspere has been ever associated 
with my almost religious veneration ; and the re- 
cent allusions to his family in “ N. & Q.” are as a 
“ ticket of leave” for this communication ; but, as 
age and infirmity have for some years held me in 
solitary confinement, within the four walls of my 
study, I am unable to satisfy myself whether much 
if not all of what I here write about the “Swan 
of Avon” has not already appeared in print. If 
such has been the case, I request that the Editor 
of “N. & Q.” will for my sake and that of his 
trustworthy periodical, commit this sheet to the 
flames. 

From my MS. Genealogical Collections (No. 
58), it appears that a Thomas Shakspere was, at 
the close of the reign of King Edward IIL, a 
Controller of the Customs in the ancient port of 
Youghal. Let the archivists of Ireland proudly 
endeavour to link the Thomas with John of the 
next notice, and the discoverer will merit at least 
& statue ere perennius. 

In the reign of Queen Elizabeth — 

c “John Shakspere, now of Stratford-upon-A-von, in the 
Grande of Warwick, Gent., whose Parent and Great- 
srandfather and late antecessor (sic in my copy), for 
his faithful and approved service to the late most pru- 
dent Prince King Henry the Seventh of famous memory, 
was advanced and rewarded with lands and tenements 
po to him, in those parts of Warwickshire, where they 
ave continued by some descents in good reputation and 
— We therefore ” (say the Heralds of the day, 
— 7, “7+ = _King-of-Arms of England, 
granted.” he amden, Clarencieux ), “have assigned and 


As I feel that this heraldic patent of arms must 
have appeared heretofore in print, I shall not 
occupy more of your space. e copy which I 
| have of the patent is stated to have been taken 

from the original in the Heralds’ Office, marked 
G. 13. 
The John Shakespear, Esq., who died in 1775, 
| was an Alderman of Aldgate Ward. 

Further references in my Collection are to the 
Gentleman’ s Magazine, vol. xxvii. 609 ; id. Ixxxvi. 
part ii. 204; id. Ixxxvii. pt. i. 35, Ke. 

J. D’Atton. 


I am very glad to find this subject mooted in 
the pages of “N. & Q.,” and I hope the discussion 
may enable us to add some eanelien to the (as at 
present ascertained) meagre family tree of the 
poet. 

It may be interesting to your readers to know 
that there is now living at Wolverhampton a poor 
man named George Shakspere, who earns a pre- 
carious livelihood by net-making. This man 
claims to be descended from Humphrey, the poet’s 
brother, and his pedigree is as follows : — 


Pedigree of George Shakspere of Wolverhampton. 
‘ } u iP 


John Shakespeare, buried at Stratford, 1601 - 


| 
Humphrey, son of John S., bap. May 
4, 1590, at Stratford. 


William, 
the poet. 


Humphrey, son of Humphrey §., bap. = 
Feb. 2, 1639, at Lapworth. | 


| 
John, son of Humphrey §., bap. April 
9, 1678, at Lapworth. 


John, son of John Shakespeare, born =Mary 
at Charlecote, 1697 (a carpenter). | 


| 
Edward, son of John S., d. 1770, at = 
Charlecote. 


Edward, son of Edward S., bap. March = 
15, 1761, at Charlecote, died 1828, 
aged 66 (sic). 


| 
John, son of Edward §S., b. 1782, died = 
at Henley-in-Arden, 1855. 


George Shakspere, son of John S., b. 
Oct. 10, 1812, at Henley-in-Arden. 


This pedigree is unsupported by any documen- 
| tary evidence further than the church registers, 
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and no register can be found for John the son of 
John, who is stated to have been born at Charlecote 
in 1697; but those who have taken part in the 
search say that the Charlecote register is conspi- 
cuously defective at the part where the entry 
might be expected to be found, that in fact there 
are several missing leaves from the register in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The entry, 
therefore, of John son of John is made upon the 
oral testimony of Edward son of Edward, who 


| 
| 


stated to his grandson that John son of John was | 


a mter, and was born in the year named at 


Charlecote ; and that his wife named Mary was a | 


clever cow-leech. 
George Shakspere seems to have received and 
prized as an heir-loom the statement and injunc- 


tion of his grandfather, often repeated to him as | 
follows: “ Don’t forget we are of the poet’s family. | 


Remember we are of the poet's family.” 
This Edward, son of 


years a servant at a private lunatic asylum at 
Henley in Arden, where he died in 1828, et. 


Sdward, was for many | 


sixty-six; and John his son was employed in | 


the same establishment, his wife acting as laun- | 


dress. 
George Shakespere tried to obtain the curator- 
ship of the birth-place at Stratford. Mr. John 


Shakespeare, it will be remembered, having left | 


an annuity of 60/. for a poor descendant of the 
poet’s family to act in that capacity, and his case 
was strongly recommended by Lord Dartmouth 
and others. Whilst, however, the investigation 
of his pedigree was proceeding, the prize of the 
curatorship was lost bs 

instituted by Mr. John Shakespeare’s relatives ; 
and it was not until the approach of the tercen- 
tenary that the search was prosecuted to the point 
at which it is now terminated. In that search he 


has been greatly assisted by Mr. George Griffiths | 


of Wolverhampton, the writer of several works 
ag Free Grammar Schools. Accompanied by 
Mr. Griffiths and by Mr. Gibbons, surgeon, of 





TOADS IN STONE. 
(3 S. vii. 388, 428, 469.) 


Several communications on this subject have 
lately been made to “N.&Q.” There is, how- 
ever, one fact well authenticated which should 
appear in print and be perpetuated, and I haye 
authority to make the communication. 

In 1860, when the masons were at work, making 
alterations in the house at Eatington Park, in 
Warwickshire, the seat of E. P. Shirley, Esq., 
M.P., they found a toad immured within a small 
cavity in a brick wall of the old mansion, which 
was known to have been built in 1740. The 
toad, therefore, had existed in that cavity with- 
out feod for a period of 120 years. The object of 
the masons for so immuring the toad cannot be 
known; but they have established a curious phy- 
siological fact. The animal was alive when found, 
and lived in a bottle for about six weeks, and then 
died, it was thought from the cold weather. There 
can be no doubt how the toad got into the wall. 

I also heard last year of a large toad which 
was found in a cavity in an old apple tree at 
Wonham manor, the seat of Mr. Albert Way, and 
which was discovered when the tree was blown 
down. . 

I have heard of various instances of toads having 


| been found in stones, “ without any crack or fis- 


y the result of the lawsuit | 


| rock at a later 


sure,” but I have never heard that these stones 
had been carefully examined by any scientifieally 
skilled geologist or mineralogist, to state what 
was the geological formation of the rock, or the 
peculiar condition of the bed, and form and size 
of the cavity in which the toad was found, and 
whether toads were the class of animals in exist- 
ence cotemporary with the formation of the rock. 

A toad found in a rock may be as old as the 
rock, if not introduced by some means into the 
period. If the rock be of igneous 


| origin, his condition at the time of its formation 


Wolverhampton, he went to Stratford during the | 


Tercentenary festivities, und stated his claims to be 


family to certain of the chiefs of the Stratford fes- 
tivities, and amongst them to the Mayor of Strat- 
ford. 
ing of the curatorship, but he does not seem to 
have met with much encouragement. 

The above is taken principally from a local 
newspaper. H. 8S. G. 


P.S. It may be worth while to add, that the 
name of Shakespeare is quite common in the 
neighbourhood of Wolverhampton, Dudley, &c. 


will be a curious problem, and might go far to 
rove the truth of the fables of the salamander, 


SEGA oo Ge Hneel Sussentent of the pects | ene © See, tals ot cle ee 
e 1. e & 0 8 | 


His leading object seemed to be the secur- | 


the same class of animals. If the rock were 
aqueous, and formed by a gradual deposit, a full- 
grown toad (provided such animal existed at the 
time such rock was formed) must have sat very 


| still for a very long period to have become ¢i- 
| cased in the growing rock; and it is strange that 


these should be the only animals so found. If the 
rock was one of sudden or rapid formation, it 3s 
curious that toads alone of the various animals 
then existing, should be the only ones so pre 
served entire and alive. ’ 

The more probable and generally received 
opinion is, that some young adventurous toad in 
its early peregrinations had accidentally slipped 
into a crevice or fissure in a rock, whence ! 
could not escape, which fissure at last became 
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filled up by a deposit of silt washed in by rain, 
or by an infiltration of calcareous matter, perhaps 


both, and so continued to exist in a hybernating | 
sate till at length liberated by the quarryman or | 


mason. But all this must depend upon the geo- 

logical formation, and the nature and condition of 

the bed of stone in which the animal is found. 
Octavius MorGAN. 


Artistic (3' S. viii. 8.)—Perhaps the best 
engraving of a blacksmith’s forge with a black- 
emith at work is a mezzotint by Earlom, after a 
picture by Wright of Derby. E. H 

In reply to ARTISTIC, I would mention the 

ortrait of William Haulbrook, the Blacksmith of 


Marlborough (1659), working at his forge. It is | 


refixed to his Life, published, I think, about 
44. Underneath the portrait are these lines :— 


“I am the Loyal Blacksmith who was a prisoner in 
chains, 
But bloody Bradshaw was hang’d like a Rogue for his 


pains.” 
J. H. W. 


Heston Humpnureys (3" S. viii. 10.) — Mr. 


Heston Humphreys horsewhipped the Duke of | 


Bedford at the Lichfield races on Whittington 
Heath, in Sept. 1747. The parties guilty of the 
riot and assault were tried the August following. 
The races were held annually in the second week 
in September. After the year 1745, when party 
spirit ran very high, there were two race meet- 


ings, the Whig meeting being held a fortnight | 


before the Tory meeting. 
I have two engravings and one woodcut repre- 
senting these races and the duke’s mishap. There 


is also a ballad upon the subject. In one place it | 


is entitled “The Lord’s Lamentation; or, the 
Whittington Defeat.” In the Foundling Hospital 
for Wit, No. V., it is called “The Lichfield 
Defeat.” E. H. 


Goyzatez pe Anpia, Hereprrary Kyicut 
oF THE GartER (3° S, vii. 492.) —It does not 
appear from the diploma cited, that the Order of 
the Garter is at all mentioned in it. The Collar 
of the Order of the Garter had not then been 
introduced. Is it not most likely that the king 
sent to his “well beloved Domingo Gonzalez 
de Andia” his Livery Collar of the Suns and 
Roses ? No such person was a Knight of the 
Garter ; nor is there any instance of the Order 
having been conferred with hereditary succes- 
sion to the honour. A search in the Public 
Record Office might disclose the real fact. Y. 


lon Hownex inquires for hereditary Knights 
~— Garter. In Collins's Peerage, i. 206-7 (ed. 
478), he will find the singular commission granted 


in 1644 by Charles I. to Edward, Marquis of 
Worcester, in which occurs this passage : — 

“The title of Duke of Somerset to you and your heirs 
male for ever ; and from henceforward to give the Garter 
to your arms, and at your pleasure to put on the George 
and Blue Ribbbon.” 


Blanche Lady Wake, whom HeErmEntRUD 


| mentions in 51 Edw. IIL, I think can be no othe: 


than Blanche, daughter of Henry Plantagenet, 
Earl of Lancaster. HERMENTRUDE says, from 
Burke's Extinct Peerage, that this Blanche died 
in 1349; but I think she is here in error, as on 
referring to that work, I find that Blanche’s hus- 
band, Thomas Lord Wake, is said to have died 


| in 1349, and that no date at all is given for 


Blanche’s death. Cnartes F. 8. WaRREN. 
Over Vicarage, St. Ives, Hants. 


Zixc Sprres (3% S. vii. 461, 503.) — At the 
time that Dalston spire, spoken of by J. C. J., was 
being recovered, I sent and obtained a piece of 
the old zinc, as I was at the time collecting all in- 
formation I could about zine. I found the piece 
of metal thus obtained to be far too thin, and also 
of inferior quality, being brittle, and, as J. C. J. 
says, “hard and stubborn;” but let me add for 


| his information, that good zinc is very soft and 


ductile; it will bend, and bend again, without 
cracking; and a reference to the work executed 
in high relief by stamping in an iron mould, will 
show still more that this is so. I believe the spire 
at Dalston was recovered in the same mistaken 
way as before ; and unless a better sort of sheet 
zinc has been used the same result will take place. 
But from inquiries I have made as to the mode in 
which Ilford church spire has been done, I believe 
there is no such disappointing results to fear there. 
James EpMESTON 


Curtovs Curistran Names (3° S. vii. 494.) - 
A correspondent mentions his having found in a 
arish register “the very uncommon name of 
Wylgeforde given to a daughter in two different 
families in 1582 and 1584.” This is St. Wilge- 


| fortis, Virgin and Martyr, who was crucified with 


ropes, and who prayed that she might have a man’s 
beard, so that her sex being mistaken, she might 
be preserved from insults to her chastity. Hence 
she is represented in old illuminated books of 
Hours-—too often ignorantly called Missals—with 
a long beard, crucified with ropes, in a blue, or red 
robe, tied round her feet, or ankles. This saint, 
thus depicted, is still to be seen on the roodscreen 
of Worstead church, Norfolk. F. C. H. 


Lorp Bacon anv Sir Jonn ConstasrxE (3° S. 
viii. 4.)\—Mnr. Corner may be right as to the use 
of the word “ brother” by Daniel, but he is wrong 
as to Bacon, who called Sir John Constable his 
brother as being the husband of his wife's sister. 
Is it known, by the way, upon what authority 
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Nickolls states that Sir John Constable was repulsive 


knighted on Oct. 7, 1607? There is a letter of 
Bacon’s in which he speaks of the king having 
“most graciously, at his humble request, knighted, 
the last Sunday, his brother-in-law, a towardly 
young gentleman.” Now Oct. 7, 1607, was a 
Wednesday. The date attached to the letter in 
the modern printed — (1603) was, I believe, 
introduced by Dr. Birch. In the earliest printed 
copy (Remains, p. 78) it has no date; and it can- 
not, I think, have been written so early. 








of Socrates, by his dialectic 
method, afford a striking contrast, the effect of the 
latter being forcibly described by Plato as like the 
shock of the torpedo, vdpxn @adrarria (Meno, xiii.). 
T. J. Bucxron, 


CHARTULARY OF WHALLEY Appey (3" 8, yij, 


| 376.)—I rather think that in factum is the cor- 


Bacon left Sir John Constable all his books. Is | 


there any chance of finding what became of them ? 
J. 8. 


Demostnenes’ Apvice (2™ S. vi. 70; 114, 
3" S. vii. 430.)—The answer to the question, “Is 
the saying, in which Demosthenes is supposed to 


have spoken of action [% érdéxpwis}] as the one | 


thing necessary to make an orator, to be found in 
the works of any Greek author who wrote before 
the time of Cicero ?” 
the negative. 
totle (2hetoric, iii. 1, 2) that irdxprs, as “the art 
of delivery,” was recent in his day. The best, in- 
deed the only, description we have of it in Greek, 
besides Aristotle, is in the Jon of Plato; Ion being 
one of the rhapsodists, or actors (éwoxpirai), So- 
crates asks him,— 

“ Whenever you recite verses, or tell the pathetic story 
of Andromache, Hecuba, or Priam, are you not excited 
beyond yourself (wérepov fudpwv el 4 tw cavrov), and 
does not your soul think itself carried away in ecstacy 
(@Ooveidfovea) to Ithaca or Troy ?” 

The reply is, — 

Pie: When I am reciting any tale of pity my eyes are filled 
with tears; but when it is awful or terrible, my hair stands 
on end, and my heart leaps. . . . From the stage I con- 
stantly see the spectators weeping, looking aghast, or as- 
tonished, in unison with my recitation.” 

So Hamlet (Act II. Sc. 2) remarks like effects 
as to the story of Hecuba in the actor, but not in 
Polonius the spectator. Plato beautifully com- 

the effect of this kind of elocution to the 
=~ 


must, I believe, be given in | 
I have already shown from Aris- | 


rect reading. There was in the Roman law a 
class of actions denominated Actiones in factum, 
If any of your readers should wish to enquire into 
the nature of these actions, I would refer him to 
Ortolan, E.xplication des Instituts” (1843) pp. 1061- 
1068. But as far as the Chartulary is concerned, 
it is enough to observe that in the Middle Ages 
writers who affected classicality at the expense of 
precision were in the habit of using this term of 
the Roman law to designate what in the Latin of 
our English Common Law were styled, Actiones 
de Transgressione super casum — an expression to 
which the modern reader might be disposed to 
apply the remark which in the Promptorium Par- 
vulorum we find made on the word plegius (a 
pledge)—* Latinum est Anglie, et non alibi.” To 
the modern lawyer, these actions are known as 
“ actions on the case.” P. S. C. 


SYNAGOGUE OF THE LiIpERTINEs (3"S. vii. 460, 
505.) — It is not necessary to recur to the theory 
that AiSverlvwy may have been corrupted into 
AiBeptivev. The latter word is, as Mr. Bucxtoy 
correctly states, simply the Greek adaptation of 
the familiar Latin term Libertinorum ; 28 xodpdyrny 


| (St. Matt. v. 26) of the Latin guadrantem ; and 


tone which attracts iron rings, imparts that | 


meerty to other rings, and forms a chain of them. 
is in part on the principle of imitation (see 
that word in Rees’s Cyclopedia), whereby one 
auditor sympathises with another, by the art of 
the actor, who is the loadstone, whilst the auditors 
are the magnetised rings. Ion was complete master 
of his art, his passion was only simulated, for, 
being @ tragic and not a comic actor, he says,— 

“TI must set my auditors weeping, that I may laugh 
when taking their cash ; for if I set them laughing I weep, 
for I lose their money.” 

This word, drd«piois, is not here used by Plato, 
but he explains the feeling by the word xaréxerai, 
“he is possessed, since he is held fast.” To the 
attractive powers of the rhapsodist, or actor, the 





| 


as many other foreign words are employed in the 
New Testament. 

In accordance with this fact, the following r- 
marks of Bishop Marsh may be acceptable to your 
correspondent : — 


“ Whatever meaning we affix to this word—whethe 
we understand emancipated slaves, or the sons of emanci- 
pated slaves—they must have been the slaves or the sons 
of slaves to Roman masters; otherwise the Latin word 
libertini would not apply to them. That among persons 
of this description there were many at Rome who pro 
fessed the Jewish religion, whether slaves of Jewish origin 
or proselytes after manumission, is nothing very extracr- 
dinary. But that they should have been so numerous a 
Jerusalem as to have a synagogue in that city, built for 
their particular use, appears at least to be more than 
might be expected. Some commentators, therefore, have 
supposed that the term in question, instead of denoting 
emancipated Roman slaves, or the sons of such persons, 
was an adjective belonging to the name of some city of 
district ; while others, on mere conjecture, have proj 
to alter the term itself. But the whole difficulty is Te 
moved by a passage in the second book of the Annals of 
Tacitus, from which it appears that the persons whom 
that historian describes as being libertini generis, and iD- 
fected, as he calls it, with foreign—that is, with Jewish 
superstition—were so numerous in the time of the —" 
peror Tiberius, that four thousand of them who were = 
age to carry arms were sent to the island of Sardinia ; 
and that all the rest of them were ordered either to re 
nounce their religion or to depart from Italy before & day 
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a 
appointed. This statement of Tacitus is confirmed by | 
Suetonius, who relates that Tiberius disposed of the young 
men among the Jews, then at Rome (under pretence of | 
their serving in the wars), in provinces of an unhealthy 
dimate; and that he banished from the city all the rest 
of that nation, or proselytes to that religion, under penalty 
of being condemned to slavery for life if they did not 
comply with his commands. We can now, therefore, ac- 
count for the number of Jibertini in Judea, at the period 
of which [St.] Luke was speaking, which was about 
fifteen years after their banishment from Italy.” 
; im. We oe 
In the number for December, 1864, of De 
Rossi's interesting Bullettino di Archeologia Cris- 
fina, Canon Datton will find the article for 
which he inquires. Chevalier De Rossi’s opinion 
is that the Libertines referred to in the Acts were 
Judei Libertini, Jews who (or whose fathers) had | 
been made slaves in war, and afterwards gained 
their liberty. These emancipated Jews had a 
synagogue of their own at Jerusalem. I am sur- 
rised so good an antiquary as your correspondent 
Vin Bucxtox does not know De Rossi’s periodi- 
cal. It is to be had in London, I believe, of 
Molini, the Italian bookseller in King William 
Street, Strand. G. R. 


WorDs USED IN DIFFERENT SENSES (3" S, vii. 
425.)\—To insense, i. e. to make another sensible 
of one’s meaning and purpose, is a very common 
use of this verb, both in Ireland and in the 
northern and midland counties of England. I 
have not seen it noted that the word is employed 
in the same signification by Shakspeare, King 
Henry VIII, Act V. Sc. 1, where Bishop Gar- 
diner says to Sir Thomas Lovell : — 


“ Sir (I may tell it you), I think I have 
Insensed the lords o’ the council that he is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is,) 

A most arch heretic.” 
H. W. T. 


Common Sayrne (3° S. vii. 494.) — A curious 
variation of the saying referred to by your corre- 
spondent St. SwITHIN, was once used in conver- 
sation with myself by a Polish Jew. After dis- 
cussing some points connected with our respective 
creeds, he pulled something out of a small bag, 
and asked me if I knew what it was. I replied 
that it was a phylactery. He then observed, in a 
Severe and caustic tone, that there were many 
teachers of our church who would not have known 
him to be an Israelite at all; and that if he had 
chanced to fall ill, and die in their parishes, they 
would have had him buried like any other person 
amongst themselves (a consummation from which 
he seemed to shrink with sincere horror); but that 
amy clergyman who knew Hebrew could tell at 
once, from this little sign, that such a person 
ought to be conveyed to the burial ground set 

for members of the Jewish faith. He anim- 
verted wpon sundry parties whom he stated as 
being, to his knowledge, entirely ignorant of the 


very elements of the sacred language; and con- 
cluded in the following words, which I wrote 
down at the time (February, 1861), and which I 
transcribe from my note : — 

“ Ah! those parsons who do not know Hebrew have no 
business to be parsons. They should be butchers; they 
do not know Aleph from a bull’s foot.” 

It gives even more than ordinary point to this 
man’s sarcasm, which was spoken in a very bitter 
tone, as I well remember, if he was aware of the 
identity presumed to exist between the Hebrew 
letter aleph and a bull's head, to which the most 
ancient form of that letter in the Phoenician 
alphabet bears a rude resemblance, as Gesenius 


has remarked. H. W. T. 


Toasts (3"¢ S. vii. 501.)—Mr. Wiit1am Bates 
quotes the story of the Earl of Stair’s famous toast 
from the Anecdote Library, 1822, in which Lord 
Stair’s “Master King William” is made a co- 
temporary of the Empress Maria Theresa and 
Louis XV. The scene of the story is the Hague, 
where Lord Stair was British Plenipotentiary in 
1742-3, immediately before the Dettingen cam- 

ign, when George II. was king, whom he served 
m the double capacity of ambassador and com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The Anecdote Library has confused this Lord 
Stair with his grandfather or father, who both 
served King William III. ; the former, Sir James 
Dalrymple, whom King William created Vis- 
count Stair, as Lord President of the Court of 
Session ; and the latter, John, second Viscount 
and first Earl of Stair, as Secretary of State for 
Scotland, in whigh capacity he earned the hatred 
of his countrymen by his share in the barbarous 


| massacre of Glencoe, and his exertions in favour 


of the Union with England, which were so arduous 
as to shorten his life. His son, the ambassador 
and field-marshal, was, however, generally be- 
loved and admired by his countrymen. It has 
been remarked that rarely, if ever, have men of 
such eminent talent been produced by one family 
in three successive generations. Scotus. 
A wish having been expressed that the “ Climax 
of Toasts” should be turned into a metrical form, 
as a mnemonic aid to diners out, the following 
attempt is with great deference submitted to 
them : 
L’Abbé de Ville proposed a toast, 
His Master, as the rising Sun : 
Reisbach then gave the Empress Queen, 
As the bright Moon, and much praise won 
The Earl of Stair, whose turn next came, 
Gave for his toast his own King Will, 
As Joshua the son of Nun, 
Who made both Sun and Moon stand still. 


F. C. H. 


Covrances (38, vii. 494, 506.) —Mr. J. Woop- 
WARD will find, by reference to the histories, by 








38 


Duncan and Durell, of the Channel Islands, that 
they were formerly within the diocese of Cou- | 


tances. 
Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 


Compvrations oF Reenat Years (3S. vii. 
478.) —“ O that I had been writ down an ass!” 
exclaims our old friend Dogberry ; but I doubt 
whether he would have found it a very pleasant 
process to “write Aimself down an ass” in the 
august pages of “N.& Q.” Yet this is, on my 
own account, the object of my present communi- 
cation. I really am astonished at my own stupi- 
dity. Not until I had sent you my query on this 
subject, did it occur to me to subject the Rolls to 
the simplest possible test—that of the coincidence 
between the days of the month and those of the 
week. Having tried this test, may I now state, 
for the benefit of any one who may be puzzled as 
I was, that the Michaelmas Rolls of Edward LII. 
really belong to the year previous to that for | 
which they are dated, ¢. e. that the Roll for Mi- | 
chaelmas, anno 38, contains the Michaelmas Term | 
for anno 37, and the Hilary Term for anno 38. 
While the Paschal Rolls of Richard II. are dated 
for the regnal year of which they contain the | 
commencement, i. ¢. the Roll for anno 4 is that | 
for 1381. 

As the one object of all my researches, here and | 
elsewhere, is truth, I hasten to acknowledge at | 
once that this discovery entirely disproves my 
suggestion concerning the sons of the Black Prince. 
The dates of the arrival of news to King Edward | 
must be as follows : — 


Mich, 39, Feb. 25 1365 
Pasch. 39, July 7 1365 | 
Pasch. 41, May 3 1367 


The first time, news was brought of the birth of | 
Prince Edward. The second, letters concerning | 
the birth of the same prince. The third, letters 
concerning the birth of Prince Richard, whose 
nativity Froissart has correctly placed in 1367. 

The remainder of the dates in my “ Notes from 
the Issue Rolls,” Nos. 1 and 2, must also be read, | 
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when taken from the Michaelmas Rolls, a year | 


earlier than those given. Having once discovered 


the test which I must apply, I shall be careful to | 


date my future “ Notes” correctly ; and I beg your | 
— Mr. Editor, and that of your readers, for 
naving unwittingly misled you. I was not the 
only person mistaken, for I asked “an opinion” 
on the subject from a competent judge before 
writing to you. 
been mistaken as well as myself; and the dates 
of the Rolls are certainly not such as any person 
would at first have supposed. HERMENTRUDE. 


Sasu-Wixpow (3' S. vii. 508.) — Unlike the 
window that opens and shuts on hinges, and with 
a horizontal movement, the sash-window works 


My informant appears to have | YOURE earl. 


_— 
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thought that sash-window meant sluice-window 
Sasse, in old English, a slice : so, in Dutch, owe. 
Sash-window = sasse-window. Scurx 


Corp Harsovr (3* 8S. vii. 483.) —Notwith- 
standing the ingenious theories put forward as to 
its derivation, I believe Cold Harbour is a nick- 
name and nothing else. In looking for the origin 
of names, I venture to think that we do not pay 
sufficient attention to the proneness of the labour- 
ing population of all countries to that kind of 
humour (often a very poor sort of wit) that con- 
sists in affixing a stigma to persons, places, and 
things, by coining a name for them. We know 
that a great number of established surnames ori- 
ginated in that way, and that almost every collier 
and miner in England and Wales has a fresh or 
second name given to him by his fellows, derived 
from some personal peculiarity or from some inci- 
dent in his career. As to nicknames of places, I 
may mention as an illustration that Sir Roderick 
Murchison, in his Silurian System, calls in aid local 
names as illustrative of the character of the soil. 


Speaking of the coarse drift, loading the surface of 


the old red sandstone in the western of Here- 
fordshire, he says (first edit. p. 512), it “renders 
whole parishes arid, as indicated by the appella- 
tions of * rough moors,’ ‘labour in yain,’” &c. One 
name of a place in that district, marked in the 
ordnance map, is “Cold Heart.” 

If a far-fetched derivation is to be sought for 
“Cold Harbour,” why not for the above, or fora 
variety of other names of houses and cottages, ff 
“ Knave’s Castle,” “Folly” (the latter generally 
coupled with the name of the builder of the 
house), and a variety of other names of frequent 
occurrence ? But to come still closer to the point, 
I know a house in Shropshire, built within the 
last forty years on uninclosed nameless gro 
and that house acquired the name of “Cold Har- 
bour;” and on my asking, some twenty years 


| ago, the first occupier of the house, how the name 
| was acquired, he told me the masons who built it 


so christened it over a jug of beer! I will only 
add, that I know several “Cold Harbours’ which 
could not have had any relation to a Roman road. 

5 J. E. Davia. 


Rownall Hall, Leek. 


Wim, Eart or Unsrer (3" 8. vii. 478.)— 
Several of the Annals of Ireland make mention, 
under the year 1333, of the assassination of this 
; Those (edited for the Irish Archwo- 
ogical Society by Dean Butler) of Friar Joke 
Clyn, who lived at the time, state the occurrence 
to have been in that year, “ sexto die Julii m 
octabis Trinitatis:” the earl being “20 annorum 
etatis, unicam et unius anni filiam relinquens 
heredem.” The word “Julii” here must, by some 
accidental mistake, have taken the place of the 


up and down like a slice. Hence I have always | word Junii; ‘Trinity Sunday having fallen that 
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ear on the 30th of May, and its octave, or first 
Sanda after, on the 6th of June. There is an 
Engli Ing. p. Mort. of the earl’s, in 7 Edw. IIL, 
which, I conclude, gives the day of his death ; and 


‘mp too, the precise age of his infant heiress, | 
w 


tare wife of Lionel of Antwerp. 
J. Kyxaston Epwarps. 


Wrvm: Crirron (3" S. vii. 257.) — It may | 


ssist the inquiry into William Clifton’s descent 
to state, that he was solicitor of Excise at Edin- 

h from c. 1720 to ec. 1760; that his wife’s 
name was Mary Diryck (qu. Derrick?) ; and that 
his children were : T William, afterwards Vicar 
of Embleton, Northumberland ; whose son after- 
wards held a living somewhere in the south. 2. 
Humble, died young. 3. Humble. 4. David Bar- 
naby, died young. 5. David, born 1724; married 


Katherine, daughter of James Baird of Chester- | 


hall. 6. Christian Catherine, wife of Edward 
Wyvil; and possibly other children. Probably, 


therefore, he or his wife were connected with some | 


of the Humbles of Yorkshire. We have the some- 


what uncommon name of Clifton, associated with | 


the very uncommon ones of Diryck and Humble: 
a fact which may help some of your readers to 
identify this family of Cliftons. fl 


“From THENCE” versus “ FroM THERE” (3° 8, 


vii, 437.) — Your correspondent C. E. P. would | 


have fortified his position in claiming for the first 
of these expressions a place in classical English, 
had he, in my opinion, noticed the fact that the 
use of such words, as there, thence, as adverbs is in 
itself a corruption ; though, like many other words 


and phrases originally used in very different or | 


even —_— senses, they have forced for them- 
selves by the necessities of our thought, a well- 
ascertained —s in our colloquial and written 
language. There, thence, are but oblique cases of 
the pronoun the: the ce in thence, though not ap- 


parent to the eye, reveals itself to the ear, as the | 
And bearing this | 


es or’sof the possessive case. 

fact in mind, it seems to me a better expression. 

In from thence, rather than From there, you re- 

vert as it were to the primary meaning of the 

word—an inflected pronoun in possessive case with 

a Pepesition before it. Pass 4 JAcoBson. 
est Derby. 


N. D., A Mustarcre Pater (3" 8S. vii. 495.) | 


As Nathaniel Dance, R.A., is not recorded as a 


minature painter, the pictures in question were | 


Probably painted by Nathan Downer; whose name 

appears in the Royal Academy Catalogue for 

1771 and 1773. ; U.O.N, 
Westminster Club. 


, “Tuar’s tae Currse” (3 8, vii. 397, 465, 
5.)—In a work recently published, entitled 
Stray Leaves from the Diary of an Indian Officer, 
appears the following passage a F 


“ Few who use the word cheez, are aware of the exact 

meaning. It is simply the Hindoostanee word for thing. 

| In my young days we used to say that so-and-so was just 
the thing, whereas now we hear that it is just the cheez.” 


The author also states that the Anglicised word 
“bosh” is also of Hindoostanee origin; and signi- 
fies, as in our language, nonsense. 


C. S. ReveEtt. 


None of the explanations of the meaning or 
origin of this popular, or rather slang phrase, ap- 
pears to me very satisfactory. I am disposed to 
think that it is a corruption of good Saxon, 
thus: —The word choice was formerly written 
chose, from Eipan=to chese; or Ang.-S. ceoran, 
to choose : — 
aa ° ° ° Now thou might chese, 

How thou couetist to cal me, now thou knowst al mi 

names.” — Vision of P. Ploughman. 

When one says, ‘‘ That’s the cheese,” I under- 
stand it to mean: That is just the proper thing— 
just what I would have chosen; or, taking for the 
orthography of the word its agreement with the 
original ree | and orthoépy, “That's the 
chese, or choice.” need hardly refer here to the 
fact, that ceoran belongs to that class of words 
which change the =z into s. Pavt A Jaconson. 

West Derby. 


Kiipeck Castie (3" 8. vii. 476.) —From a 
edigree in my possession of the Pye family, 
Pords of Kilpeck Castle in the Mynde Park, 
Herefordshire (which they possessed from before 
25th Henry I. (1124) until the flight of King 
James If., when they disposed of it and retired to 
the Continent), I find the following references :— 

“There is an interesting account of Kilpeck Castle. 
See Gentleman's Magazine for Sept. 1789.” 

Also see — 

“ Dugdale’s Baronage, vol. i. p. 597; Pedigree of Pye 
Family in Noble’s Hie of the Cromwells, vol. ii. 
p- 99.’ 


Tuomas Bateuy ALLEN. 
Tombland, Norwich. 


Craret (3 §S. vii. 494.)—The practice of 
drinking claret in Scotland and Ireland continued 
some time after the flight of James Il. In Cam 
bell’s Life of Lord Loughborough (vi. 29), it is 
stated that excellent claret was drawn from the 
cask at the rate of eighteen-pence the quart; and 
that the extinction of the “ Poker” society (a pro- 
militia association at Edinburgh) was effected by 
the tax on French wines (cir. 1757), which 
| doubled its price. Hence the joke of John Home: 

“Firm and erect the Caledonian stood, 
Old was his mutton and his claret good ; 
Let him drink port, an English statesman cried ; 
| He drank the poison, and his spirit died.” 
T. J. Buckton. 


Netrirs Proors or Hasrration (3 S. vii. 
460.) — I had noted this in Gi ncreqqan (ii. 207 ) 
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when aking of a vitrified fort on the western 
coast of Cantire; and I 
remarks on the subject 
around Malvern, by Edwin 
says,— 

“However much Nature may adorn solitary spots of 
her own selection, she refuses to throw any but the rankest 
and most lurid plants where the ground has been con- 
taminated by human vices. So prophesied Isaiah of the 
structures of Idumza : ‘ Thorns shall come up in her - 
laces, nettles and brambles in the fortresses thereof ;’ and 
how often are we reminded in the present day of where 
some dwelling or garden has formerly been, by the nettles, 
thistles, or wormwood, that almost choke the spot. This 
appears to be the case generally in the world ; 
weeds delight to dog the footsteps of man, go wherever he 
will, or the turning up of the soil and the manure left 
there unfits it for the old flowers of the country, but 
makes a pabulum for rank strangers, which they quickly 
take advantage of. Thus, North America has become a 
garden for English weeds ; and Professor Buckman told 
me that he saw them among the backwoods of Ohio wher- 
ever the ground was upturned. Scleiden says that Rus- 
sian steppes are peculiarly fertile in weeds called ‘ burian’ 
wherever cultivation has loosened the soil. They rise, he 
says, to an incredible height , and ‘ These thistles, as in 
the Pampas of Buenos Ayres, distinguish themselves by 
acquiring a size, a development, and ramification whic 
is truly marvellous.’”— Rambles of a Geologist, pp. 364-5. 

Curnsert Bepe. 

Famity Names: Doonirrie (3° S. vii. 459.) 
The name of Doolittle is still to be found in Kid- 
derminster, and has existed there for upwards of 
two centuries. Of this family was the Rev. 
Thomas Doolittle, born at Kidderminster, 1630, 
who was vicar of St. Alphage, London, from 1654 
to 1662; after which he was a celebrated non- 
conformist divine, and the projector of the first 
meeting-house. A sketch of his life and a list of 
his works (of which the Treatise on the Lord's 


om Pictures of Nature 
Lees, F.L.S., 


Supper, and A Call to Delaying Sinners, have passed | 


through numerous editions), will be found in 
Chambers’s Biographical Illustrations of Worcester- 
shire, 222-3 Curnpert Bebe. 


pp- = ~~). 
“ THOUGHTFUL vii. 495.)—This 
and similar stories are to be & Q.” 
1* 8. v. 363, 459, and 601. 
AN 
DANIEL AND Frorto, p. 4, col. iii—The sub- 
scription to Mr. Anthony Bacon is, “ Your entire 
loving brother.” The subscription to sir John 
Constable is, “ Your loving brother and friend.” 
joLTon CoRNEY. 
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NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 
A Py oe of Science 


, Literature, and Art. 

. Brande, D.C es and Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A., as- 

a ; by Gentlemen of eminent Scientific and Literary 
Acquirements. Part IV. (Longmans.) 

We are glad to chronicle the steady progress of this 

useful work. 

three volumes of which the work is to consist. 


uoted some interesting | 


who | 


for either | 





| but among them a Swiss, a Dane, @ 


| peared in™ N.& 


| from 17% to i800. Jn™ 


Edited y | 


England as seen Foreigners in the Days 
and James the Fivet ar Translations A 
Journals of the Two Dukes of Wh sions to 
1610; both illustrative of 7 mhegane. 
from Travels of Foreign Princes, = wien: 
“Notes, an Introduction, and Etchings. By . 


ley Rye, Assistant Keeper in the ey 
Books, British Museum. (J. Russell Smithy” 


If Mr. Rye deserves credit for the happy ideaef 
ducing a book which should exhibit the ps he a 
by intelligent foreigners, in the days of good Queen Ba 
and James the First — mS 


: 


“ ... the gift to gie us 
To see ourselves as others see us,"— 


he is equally deserving of credit for the manner ia whiny 
he has worked out that excellent idea, for the ind 
intelligence with which he has collected his 
and for the ge manner in which he has 
same before his readers. After an in 
occupies some hundred and thirty and 
treating of Foreign Travel, Foreign Travel 
men Abroad, Handbooks of Travel Talk, the E 
of Frederick Duke of Wirtemberg, his endeavours 
tain the Garter, the embassy to invest him with i 
a vast store of information upon cognate subjects, we@ 
presented with a translation of the Travels of that Duka, 
as also those of his second son Lewis Frederick, F 
of Wirtemberg. These are followed by similar tra 
tions from various other travellers, the : 

and 


couple of Dutchmen. What they saw and what rev y 
tell, combined with Mr. Rye’s illustrations, furnish 
series of very curious pictures of England in the 0) 
Time, and make a book replete both with 

and amusement, the information being made doubly 
ful by means of a capital Index. 


Patices ta Correspondents. 


Tas Ivpex To ovn Severts Votoms will be circulated with* 
of Saturday the \5th 

Gromerniccs whose a on Euclid TMlogical appeared in 
of Nov. 5, 864. We have a communication for this O 
Where shall we direct it ? 

W.H. Holland's Leaguer is in the Grenville Collection " 
Musetim. ‘See the Grenville Catalogue. Part I. p. 331. ei 
ts entered in the aoe catal 124) al “ Burton ( 1S 
the press mark 909 i. 1.—— he Paston Letters are in 
press 2072 b. 

fi 0. P. The appalling accident at the Ae of the Si pension & 

< Angers occurred on April 16, 1850. Annual 
> 57. 

8. Revwown. There is no allusion to the mar iner's 
arviit. 13. The text may be thus paraphrased, “ And from 
fetched a compass ™ (that is, we coasted round the eastern shores 
“and came to Rhegium. 

J.H. Three artic sles on 

Q.” ist 8. vi. 470; 


“Coins placed in Fow $ 
vii, 166; 2nd 8. “vil. 488 

Iwvestieaton. The Fencible Light Dragoons was the prv 
most effective force yey 4 y disposable in all parts Q _ 
N. & Q” 2nd S. vy. 155, xii, 2, . 





a full description of its nature and uses, and it was bee 
respects from the Volunteers or Yeomanry of this country. 

@=* Cases for binding the volumes of “ N. & Q” may be had 
Publisher, and of all Booksellers and Newsmen. 

A Reading Case for holding the weekly Nos. of “N. ‘ane 
ready,and may be had 
or, free by post, direct from the publisher, hy 4 Bd. 

“Nores awn Quenies” is published at noon on Friday, « 
issued in Mowrury Pants. The Subscri for SramPap ro 

: fee 
be 
Pot Wuusas ° U. 
also all C 
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